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Merry Christmas! 


HE tramp awakened slowly. From his barnloft bed of hay, 

a vague distant music roused him. Puzzled to learn its source, 

he opened wide the door to his stolen refuge. The darkness 
of night greeting him through the soft light of morning stars 
forewarned the early break of day. Crisp, icy air from the snow- 
blanketed land quickened his blood and sharpened his senses. 
The countryside seemed somehow joyously alive as in the eerie 
stillness the song of gaily ringing church bells was caught up 
and carried far and off. 


In a happy harmony, by chance, no doubt, they seemed to chime 
a merry plea for all to wake and worship. Because it was winter 
and because but dimly in the East a faint, glimmering ray gave 
hope that the light of morning would soon spread its glory over 
earth, the wayfarer knew those bells foretold the dawn of another 
Christmas. These early chimes proclaimed “glad tidings of great 
joy” as truly as had the herald angels by their song two thousand 
years ago. 


‘When such music sweet his heart and ears did greet,” a sad re- 
membrance paused his thinking. From memory’s buried treasury, 
the vagrant wanderer reclaimed the echo of a day long spent. Soon 
within churches over the world, choirs would sing in hearty 
cadence “Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to men 
of good will.” Time was when he would have eagerly swelled 
that chorus. Time was when loving care would hasten him to 
join the merry throng at church. Time was, he reflected, when 
one bell only would urge him forward. What other bells might 
peal, the same gay paean remained unheard or discordant to the 
one to which his heart was then attuned. Loving eyes and friendly 
smiles met him on such a morning, yet he knew the call to wor- 
ship for him was keyed solely by the note of one bell. 


An outcast now, far from childhood scenes and friends and 
wayward from that smug and narrow path of life that convention 
decrees all must follow, one thought was uppermost. Purer, 
sweeter, more persuasive music he had never heard than that 
from those village church bells which, though each was singly 
rung by some zealot’s hand from some lone church tower, together 
they brought, in some mystic unity, one message of peace and love 
even to the loneliest of his mortals. Their unison and harmony 
was a soothing remembrance to him that Christ was born for all. 
A story he learned in the long ago about the birth of a Saviour 
for mankind, coming now through the chill morning air, seemed 
far clearer, more appealing and more compelling. 


So this man, a wanderer, came to know with a truer, surer 
vision, the wish of God to man conveyed through the Christ child. 
He knew that “harmony alone could hold all heaven and earth 
in happier unison.” Peace and joy on earth and good cheer to 
all men is a hope and a prayer in which all, with fervor in their 
hearts, can unite. Peace and good cheer to all is the wish of 
The Spectator and its staff. In this wish for a Christmas time 
that is merry and gay, The Spectator is certain that with malice 
toward none and a willingness to sacrifice oneself for the other, 
unhampered by the restrictions of narrowness and pride, the year 
ahead will be prosperous and happy. 
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S the insurance commissioners 
A approached Des Moines last 
week they seemed to be 
lacking a topic of sufficient import- 
ance to consume their interest dur- 
ing their forthcoming three-day 
Session at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel. The business of insurance 
had not developed any problem 
which seemed to demand attention. 
No group of policyholders had 
evidenced any dissatisfaction with 
the cost and coverage as well as 
the service which insurance com- 
panies were rendering it. 

The subject of examinations, 
which had been the focal point 
around which the last few conven- 
tions had revolved, while leading 
all other subjects when a conjec- 
ture was made of what would be 
of prime consideration, was, never- 
theless, not expected to take the 
place which it eventually did. 

The issuance by Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink of New York of a 
brochure, “Insurance Company Ex- 
aminations,” which purported to 
study the subject of convention ex- 
aminations historically and criti- 
cally, and issued just prior to the 
convention, was fresh in the minds 
of most of the department officials 
but was looked upon more in the 
light of a student’s contribution 
to insurance history than a chal- 
lenge to the procedure of conven- 
tion examinations. 

This disposition to a passive 
consideration of Superintendent 
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Louis H. Pink 


Pink’s booklet underwent a com- 
plete change when George S. Van 
Schaick, former New York super- 
intendent, and now vice-president 
of the New York Life, in his ad- 
dress at the opening’ session 
warned the Association that “its 
great and phenomenal success has 
come from taking advisory action 
which the states have followed by 
reason of merit and mutual advan- 
tage, not by compulsion.” In speak- 
ing on the subject of examinations, 
he said: 

“Most insurance companies wel- 
come examinations that are care- 
ful, critical and exhaustive. They 
desire fullest publicity as to their 
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condition and practices. They de- 
sire disinterested criticism that 
will help them render the public 
service for which they are formed. 

“The presence of representatives 
of other states invited by the home 
commissioner to participate in his 
state’s examinations has a whole- 
some effect and gives a breadth of 
viewpoint which is helpful. 
Whether the advantages offset the 
price which is paid out of policy- 
holders’ funds remains to be seen. 
Under the present practice, al- 
though representatives of other 
states participate, the examination 
remains, as the law and the prin- 
ciples of state supervision contem- 
plate, the sole responsibility of the 
state making it. There is no divi- 
sion or joint or unified responsi- 
bility. The commissioner of the 
domiciliary state is the one who 
has in a broad sense the power 
of life and death over a company, 
which emphasizes the need of his 
assuming full responsibility for his 
own company examinations. 

“My comment, made by one par- 
ticularly interested in the success 
and efficacy of state supervision, is 
this: ‘this Association was con- 
ceived on the principle of the su- 
premacy of state supervision of 
insurance with activities advisory 
and not mandatory.’ ” 

Many of those in attendance 
seemed to believe that Mr. Van 
Schaick had entered into the exam- 
ination controversy in behalf of 
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Mr. Pink, with the result that the 
session of the examination com- 
mittee was prolonged and, accord- 
ing to reports, highly disputatious. 
There seemed, at one time, to be 
indicated very drastic, mandatory 
amendments to that portion of the 
constitution of the Association 
which dealt with examinations. 
Under the soothing guidance of 
President Julian, however, a more 
conciliatory report was made to the 
convention where it was adopted. 

The important amendment, how- 
ever, provided that on convention 
examinations that “any zone where 
a company has one million dollars 
of annual premiums should be in- 
cluded in the examination and that 
if the home statement does not 
invite examiners, then the secre- 
tary of the Association must assign 
an examiner from that zone to the 
convention examination.” The 
other amendment merely affected a 
policy which has been practiced in 
the case of fire companies, namely, 
that only the United States 
branches of alien companies should 
be examined by the different states. 
Without a doubt, the inclusion of 
an examiner from each zone where 
there is a million dollars of insur- 
ance premiums annually received, 
will add many thousands of dol- 
lars to the cost of examinations of 
countrywide insurance company 
operators. 

So much has been said during 
the last three or four years on the 
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subject of convention examinations 
and so interesting is the history of 
examinations as presented by Su- 
perintendent Pink, that a review 
of his history, coupled with the 
current comment of The Spectator 
on each historical development, 
would seem apropos. 

The formation of the then styled 
National Convention of State In- 
surance Officers in 1871 naturally 
caused a furor. There had been no 
uniformity in blanks for the filing 
of annual statements by the dif- 
ferent state departments and in- 
terim examination of companies by 
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any state was a common practice. 
The Spectator, over objections to 
the formation of the national con- 
vention as being an additional bur- 
den on the insurance business, be- 
lieved that the meeting was a suc- 
cess and that “with the adoption 
of a uniform blank for the com- 
panies’ annual statement, begins a 
new departure in insurance super- 
vision in which all may rejoice” 
and that while some may feel that 
“next may be exhibited the specta- 
cle of a dozen officials turning a 
single company inside cut at their 
will to the utter discomfiture of 
officers and the overturning of 
their business routine, it has little 
likelihood of realization.” It is be- 
lieved that “each insurance depart- 
ment will perceive the advantage 
of mutuality among the officers and 
will accept, with entire confidence, 
the certifications, statements and 
valuations of every other well ad- 
ministered state department as re- 
spects the companies immediately 
under its control. Thus one thor- 
ough annual examination of a com- 
pany, by the examiner whose state 
has chartered it, ought to be suffi- 
cient of itself to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the officials of any 
other state in which that company 
may wish to do business.” 

This belief was corroborated in 
the then president’s address which 
said, according to Mr. Pink: “Now 
it strikes me that although a Com- 
missioner has a right to make an 
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examination, that such right ought 
to be exercised only under the most 
extreme necessity, and such a ne- 
cessity could exist only when the 
insurance department (of the 
state) in which the company is 
located neglects, if called upon, to 
make the examination.” 

Mr. Pink’s history tells how, in 
1894, J. E. Hollingsworth of Texas, 
introduced the first resolution in 
favor of a compulsory joint exami- 
nation. This read in part: ‘“Re- 
solved, that we recognize the rights 
of policyholders of other states, 
and believe their interests will be 
better subserved by triennial ex- 
aminations by other state commis- 
sioners, in conjunction with or in- 
dependent of the commissioner of 
the home state.” 

“That was quite an important 
resolution,” said The Spectator in 
September of 1894, “introduced at 
the late convention of insurance 
commissioners and it is a matter of 
regret that the convention did not 
see fit to take some definite action. 
Under existing conditions in most 
states the fact that a company is 
being examined casts a certain 
amount of suspicion upon it, and 
especially is this so when several 
years have elapsed since the pre- 
vious examination. But if the 
examinations were made at stated 
intervals, confidence in the various 
institutions would be materially 
strengthened.” This was said de- 
spite the fact that The Spectator 
seemed to have little in common 
with Commissioner Hollingsworth 
of Texas. 


No Foreign Entanglements 


While, of course, the resolution 
did not pass the following year, A. 
F. Harvey of the Missouri Depart- 
ment, voiced the opinion that no 
“insurance commissioner should go 
beyond his own state to examine a 
company, especially where a com- 
pany was in a hazardous condition 
and was not, or could not, be satis- 
factorily examined by its own 
department.” As a result, there 
was adopted a _ resolution that 
“no supervising insurance official 
should make an examination of a 
company of another state without 
previous consultation with the com- 
missioner or superintendent of the 
state in which the company has its 
domicile.” 

President Durfee of Illinois said 
that “this whole matter seems to 
hinge upon the fact that this con- 
vention desires to condemn a dis- 
reputable body of roving commis- 
sioners going over the country, 
over the United States and exam- 
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ining companies, at a per diem and 
expenses, without any good grow- 
ing out of it. After the meeting, 
The Spectator said: “Suggestions 
as to the periodical examinations of 
companies should have met with 
more favor than was accorded them 
by the convention.” 


Constitution Injected 


Mr. Pink’s history states that in 
the 1898 convention, the subject of 
examinations had the Constitution 
of the United States injected as an 
argument therein. The Committee 
on Laws and Legislation brought 
in majority and minority reports. 
The majority report called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States requires 
that each state accord full faith and 
credit to public acts, records and 
judicial proceedings of every other 
state and said that in the spirit of 
this requirement the insurance de- 
partment of any state should de- 
cline to undertake such _ special 
examination of a company of an- 
other state in which a similar de- 
partment is established by law 
except at the invitation of such de- 
partment or after it had refused 
to make an examination. The mi- 
nority report suggested that each 
state enact legislation providing 
that all of its insurance companies 
be examined every three or four 
years and that copies of reports of 
such examination be forwarded to 
all other states. 

The Spectator said: “In the mat- 
ter of one state making examina- 
tions of its own companies, the 
certificate thereof to be acceptable 
to other states, both the majority 
and minoriy reports were disap- 
proved and action thus avoided.” 
Eventually, both the measured re- 
view of the facts of this meeting 
of Mr. Pink and the comment of 
the action of the meeting by The 
Spectator in no way evidenced the 
turmoil existing in the insurance 
business upon the subject of whole- 
sale company examinations by a 
group of states. 


Loopholes in Laws 


Shortly after this September 
convention, The Spectator in Octo- 
ber, said: “The laws of the several 
states relative to examinations of 
insurance companies should be 
amended so as to curtail the power 
of state insurance officials to annoy 
and harass companies unnecessar- 
ily. Most of the existing laws per- 
mit such officials to make examina- 
tions when they see fit, with or 
without cause, and to compel the 


company examined to pay the bills, 
That this authority has been most 
grossly abused in the interests of 
impecunious examiners, who, for 
political reasons, must be provided 
with employment, has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated. In _ such 
cases it is not even pretended that 
the public interests demand such 
examination, that there is any 
doubt as to the solvency of the 
company to be victimized, or that 
the person selected for the work 
is qualified to do it satisfactorily, 
but the state official arbitrarily 
orders it and the political examiner 
makes his fee. The charges for 
these perfunctory examinations 
have been most extortionate in 
many cases, but, unless paid, the 
official authorizing them is em- 
powered to revoke the license to 
do business in that State. 


Heavy Penalties 


“This would mean that the 
agency system it has built up in 
such State at great care and ex- 
pense must be abandoned, and the 
company cease doing business. 
Heavy penalties are provided for 
doing business without a license. 
Great injury to a company may 
thus be done at the arbitrary dic- 
tation of a single individual. The 
authority thus conferred upon 
State officials should be abridged 
and the laws so amended as to re- 
quire the sanction of a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the State to a 
proceeding which is of so much 
importance. The insurance com- 
missioner should be required to 
present an affidavit to the court to 
the effect that he believes the com- 
pany he desires to examine to be 
insolvent, that it has violated some 
law of the State, or that he believes 
it to be for the public interest that 
such examination should be made, 
and to submit the evidence upon 
which his affidavit is based. If the 
evidence is satisfactory, the Court 
would order the examination, but 
insurance commissioners would 
have to be very sure of their 
ground before they would venture 
to apply to the courts. Such a re- 
quirement would, it is safe to say, 
render examinations of companies 
matters of rare occurrence and 
would put an end entirely to black- 
mailing operations under the cloak 
of official examinations. Such pro- 
ceeding would not apply, of course, 
to domestic companies, which the 
State officials are, in some States, 
required to examine periodically, 
but only to companies of other 
States or countries.” 

In 1900, the convention went on 
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record as to the reasonableness of 
the Constitution of the United 
States and its patriotic willingness 
to have the various state insurance 
departments comply therewith, so 
therefore it recommended that, 
“the insurance department of each 
state should, as far as possible, 
leave the supervision of every in- 
surance company of another state 
to the proper department of that 
state. That the results of an ex- 
amination by any state department 
or any company of its own state 
shall be communicated to the in- 
surance department of any other 
state in which said company is 
authorized to do business upon the 
request therefore of such other 
state department.” 


Unnecessary Examinations 


All during 1899 and 1900, The 
Spectator had been concerned with 
unnecessary examinations by ex- 
aminers from certain smaller states. 
In August of 1900, for instance, The 
Spectator said: “‘About this time 
look out for Insurance Department 
examiners’ is a phrase which might 
well be posted up in insurance com- 
panies’ offices during the summer and 
early fall months. The subject of 
these useless examinations has been 
so frequently ventilated of late years 
that one would think the Insurance 
Departments were cognizant of the 
suspicion attaching to roving com- 
missions granted to special ex- 
aminers. The smaller Western States, 
however, do not seem to profit by the 
lessons of experience and issue their 
letters of marque as often as the idea 
strikes somebody that a trip to the 
East will be beneficial to his health 
and pocketbook. Perhaps the com- 
panies are to blame for these peri- 
odical raids, owing to the easy way 
in which they part with money for a 
certificate of examination, which has 
less value than a canceled postage 
stamp. The Insurance Departments 
of the East do not perform their 
whole duty of protecting insurance 
interests by protesting against these 
raids, and unfortunately cannot re- 
taliate in kind as the States addicted 
to this practice have few, if any, in- 
Surance companies operating in the 
East.” 


First Obstacle 


“A few companies show backbone 
in objecting to these raids, and among 
them is the Travelers of Hartford, 
which has recently had a tussle with 
the Insurance Department of North 
Dakota. George W. Harrison, Com- 
missioner of that State, sent out his 
brother with a commission headed 
‘to whom it may concern.’ It seems 


to have concerned several companies, 
but when Hartford was reached and 
a demand made on the Travelers for 
an examination the first obstacle was 
struck. President Batterson insisted 
that a full examination could not be 
made under six months, and further 
that such an examination was not 
necessary. After some correspondence 
an investigation into certain particu- 
lars concerning North Dakota busi- 
ness was had, the whole occupying 
but a few hours. Then came the bill, 
in which a charge was made for ex- 
penses all the way from Bismarck, 
and per diem for the number of days 
spent in Hartford, during the greater 
part of which the examiner was 
awaiting the outcome of the corre- 
spondence with the Department. The 
company refused to pay the sum de- 
manded, but finally paid about one- 
half on the plea of the examiner that 
he was without sufficient money to 
pay his expenses and get home. The 
certificate forms a valueless addition 
to the Travelers’ records, and the 
whole transaction adds nothing to the 
dignity of a sovereign State. Pre- 
sumably such raids as this will con- 
tinue so long as the Insurance De- 
partments are kept in the hands of 
politicians, but the companies can 
materially reduce them by publishing 
the full details of every unwarranted 
examination.” 


Tough Sailing 

Later, The Spectator said that 
these North Dakota examiners were 
having tough sailing. Still later it 
noted that the Governor of North 
Dakota was likely to call the ex- 
aminers back home. 

Mr. Pink’s history notes that a 
“formation of a committee on ex- 
aminations was suggested in 1909 
and came into being in 1910. The 
committee’s purpose was to endeavor 
to obtain information on companies 
for commissioners of other states and 
only if the home commissioner de- 
clined to furnish such information 
or to make an examination, would the 
committee select two or more com- 
missioners to make the examination 
and report their findings to said 
committee.” 

In 1909 The Spectator said of this 
special committee: “The action on 
this matter following a paper read 
by Commissioner Bell of Kentucky 
condemning the present system of in- 
discriminate, unskilled examination.” 
Unfortunately, The Spectator did not 
reprint Commissioner Bell’s blast. 

The Spectator highly approved the 
action of the convention in establish- 
ing this committee and it said: 
“Those who attended the annual 
meeting were strongly impressed with 


the determination of the commis- 
sioners to perform their whole duty, 
not only as regards the protection of 
the policyholders, but by purging 
their own ranks of those who by 
means of farcical examinations have 
mulcted a number of companies in 
varying amounts. An animated dis- 
cussion was brought out at one of 
the executive sessions on a _ resolu- 
tion which sought to confine the ex- 
aminations of insurance companies 
to home state officials or through the 
committee on examinations of the 
convention if the home department 
declines to make an _ investigation. 
By the adoption of this resolution it 
is hoped to put a stop to the junket- 
ing expeditions which still seem to 
be considered as perquisites of the 
office in a few states.” 


Words Not Minced 


Commenting further, The Spectator 
said that McGivney of Louisiana pre- 
sented “a resolution providing that 
no examination should be made by a 
member of the convention outside his 
home state without first requesting 
the committee on examinations to co- 
operate. Words were not minced, 
said our editor, in the discussion of 
this resolution, and it is hinted that 
even the term grafters was used in 
reference to certain officials.” 

The Spectator, in effect, corrobo- 
rates Mr. Pink’s observations that 
smooth sailing marks the course of 
convention examination through prac- 
tically the next decade. The Spectator 
had little criticism to offer during 
those years upon how examinations 
were being conducted. It may be sig- 
nificant, also, during this period, 
marked by an era of undeniably good 
feeling and sound growth in the in- 
surance business, that Colonel Joseph 
Button was a responsible officer of 
the convention. Colonel Button said: 
“What we desired was that where a 
Commissioner wanted any informa- 
tion he should not run to the home 
office and make an examination in a 
haphazard way, but would, together 
with one or two other departments, 
make a thorough examination so that 
the company will realize that while 
they have paid something for it, they 
will get some benefit from it, in that 
the report would be accepted by 
every department in the United 
States.” To quote from the report 
in 1912, Superintendent Fred W. 
Potter of Illinois said: “The old 
method of indiscriminate examina- 
tions has practically disappeared, we 
hope forever.” The work of the Com- 
mittee on Examinations—has resulted 
in the greatest good to the companies 
and the Commissioners and in 1914 


(Continued on page 14) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Social Security 

Under the leadership of Prof. J. 
Douglas Brown of Princeton Univer- 
sity, the Advisory Council on Social 
Security has completed a thorough 
study of the Federal old-age benefits’ 
section and corresponding taxing sec- 
tion of the Social Security Act. A 
comprehensive investigation by a 
group of able and _ public-spirited 
students, this study will receive care- 
ful scrutiny from all persons inter- 
ested in social benefits. The Council 
makes recommendations with respect 
to benefits payable, the time of pay- 
ment, classes of individuals to be 
covered by the plan, and methods of 
financing. 

At present Title II of the Act pro- 
vides annuities only to workers after 
they attain age 65 and death benefits 
of something more than the em- 
ployees’ special taxes. The Council 
recommends increasing the benefit 
by half if the pensioner has an aged 
wife, and would also pay benefits to 
aged widows. It also recommends 
orphans’ benefits and pensions to 
younger widows if dependent children 
are involved. While the Council mem- 
bers agreed that a permanent total 
disability benefit is socially desir- 
able, some questioned the advisability 
of introducing such a benefit at this 
time. The Council would have pen- 
sion benefits begin in 1940 instead of 
waiting until 1942 as now provided 
under the Act. 

At present all employments are 
covered by Titles II and VIII, refer- 
ring respectively to Federal old-age 
benefits and taxes, with the excep- 
tion of certain specifically 
excluded which include farm and do- 
mestic labor and employment for 
private non-profit, religious, chari- 
table and educational institutions. 
The Council considers coverage of 


classes 


farm laborers and domestic employees 
to be socially desirable, and recom- 
mends that this be brought about by 
1940; the difficulty is to devise a pro- 
cedure that will make this practi- 
cable. It recommends definitely that 
the exception of employment for non- 
profit organizations be eliminated at 
once so far as Titles II and VIII are 
concerned. 
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The Council recommends that the 
ultimate cost of these benefits should 
be made no greater than would be 
the ultimate cost under the present 
act, but that the average old-age bene- 
fits payable in early years should be 
increased. This and the other liberal- 
izations that it recommends would be 
made possible by decreasing the ulti- 
mate benefits payable to pensioners 
without dependents. 


Financing the Plan 


No less interesting or 
are the recommendations with refer- 
ence to financing the plan. The Coun- 
cil would have the cost borne equally 
by employers, employees and the gen- 
eral public. The Act at present calls 
for an increase in wage taxes on 
Jan. 1, 1940, from 1 per cent to 1% 
per cent of employees’ compansation 
up to $3,000 a year. The Council sug- 
gests that after this increase occurs 


important 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 





F. Gordon Osler 


Mr. Osler, who has been a director 
of the Manufacturers Life for the 
past 27 years, recently was elected 
vice-president, succeeding the late 
George G. Mitchell. 


a study be made of changes neces- 
sary in the tax structure to bring 
about the tri-partite financing that 
it recommends. 

The wording of this part of the 
report seems to reflect earnest discus- 
sion between the advocates of the 
“full reserve” and the current cost 
methods of financing. The report em- 
phasizes the importance of keeping 
in view the increase in cost of bene- 
fits that will develop. It declares that 
no benefits should be promised or im- 
plied that cannot be safely financed 
when the full cost develops. It adds 
that “Sound presentation of the gov- 
ernment’s financial position requires 
full recognition of the obligations im- 
plied in the entire old-age security 
program, and treasury reports should 
annually estimate the load of future 
benefits and the probable product of 
the associated tax program.” But the 
Council would do away with the ap- 
propriation of an “annual premium” 
to the old-age reserve account, pre- 
sumably calculated on an actuarial 
basis. Instead it would credit special 
tax receipts less costs of collection 
automatically to an “old-age insur- 
ance fund.” And the report adds, “It 
is believed that such an arrangement 
will be constitutional.” 


Taxation Preferred 

The Council seems to accept the 
view that it would be impracticable 
to increase payroll taxes sufficiently 
to meet the ultimate costs of bene- 
fits, and therefore states as alterna- 
tives a high reserve which would 
produce substantial interest income 
or a specific contribution from gen- 
eral taxation; it recommends the lat- 
ter and “insists that the principle of 
adequate governmental contributions 
should be definitely established in the 
law when tax provisions are revised, 
if the reserve policy under the old- 
age insurance program is changed.” 

All these recommendations tend to- 
ward a more distinctly social view- 
point. Thy indicate an ideal of com- 
plete coverage so far as classes of 
workers are concerned, and of imme 
diate rather than delayed benefits. 
They recognize the value of widows’ 
and orphans’ benefits quite regardless 
of the question of equity established 
through payment of contributions. 
They recognize that the taxing power 
is the sole assurance of permanence 
in a national scheme, and that the 
best we can do for the future is t 
make careful estimates of prospective 
costs year after year and refrain 
from promising more now than future 
taxpayers will support. 
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Direct Mail 


Discussing the success of Massachu- 
setts Mutual in increasing the popu- 
larity of direct mail advertising among 
its field representatives, Seneca Gam- 
ble, agency assistant, said, “It is of 
primary importance to supply adver- 
tising pieces which will be sanctioned 
by the agents, because no matter how 
many advertising specialists approve 
or even praise the material, it will 
only gather dust if the agents do not 
like it. The plan of procedure like- 
wise must appeal to the agents, offer- 
ing simplicity, economy of time in 
preparing lists, and speed in placing 
the advertising in the hands of pros- 
pects. With these requirements met, 
the home office must depend largely 
upon its general agents to promote 
use of the service by their agents. 
Their active interest is a vital factor, 
and they should recognize the true 
purpose of direct mail advertising 
which is to assist the agent in making 
more sales and earning more money. 

“The records of the Massachusetts 
Mutual,” Mr. Gamble said, “bear this 
out. In our agencies making the most 
successful use of our mail advertising, 
the general agents lose no opportunity 
to urge upon the agents the impor- 
tance of using the service. Without 
exception, their agency bulletins regu- 
larly devote space to telling why and 
how to make this sales aid work, and 
show actual results of using the ser- 
vice.” 

Asked whether in such agencies 
only newcomers in the business use 
the company’s mail advertising, Mr. 
Gamble said that its use is not con- 
fined either to newcomers or veterans, 
small producers or large producers, 
but that it is used generally by all, 
including members of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. Only time is needed 
to make a veteran of a newcomer, 
but prestige building is required to 
make a big producer of a small pro- 
ducer, and regular employment of 
good advertising is an effective aid in 
building prestige. 


The Big Three 


High blood pressure, excessive use 
of liquor, and heart impairments rank 
one, two, three in rendering people 
unable to pass insurance require- 
ments; this “big three” are respon- 
sible for more rejections than all 
other causes combined, according to 
a study of habits and uninsurability 
just coiapleted by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 

Out of each 100 rejected applicants, 
27 have high blood pressure, 24 in- 
dulge excessively in liquor, and 21 





GEORGE H. CHACE ADVANCED BY PRUDENTIAL 


Three executive elections were an- 
nounced by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America last week. 
George H. Chace, who has been sec- 
ond vice-president in charge of Ordi- 
nary agencies, was elected vice-pres- 
ident and will also have under his 
direction the Group insurance and ad- 
vertising departments; Second Vice- 
President Robert M. 
elected vice-president and will have 


Green was 


the direction and supervision of home 
office personnel work; F. Bruce Ger 
hard, associate actuary, was named 
second vice-president and associate 
actuary. In addition to his present 
duties he will be associated with Vice- 
President Valentine Howell in the ad- 


ministration work of the actuarial 
department. 

Vice-President Chace has been on 
the Prudential staff since May 8, 
1905, starting as a clerk and serving 
through various positions, including 
manager, secretary to the president, 
an assistant secretary and second 
vice-president. 

Vice-President Green joined the 
Prudential in 1932 and has succes- 
sively been assistant secretary, assis- 
tant treasurer, treasurer and second 
vice-president. 

Mr. Gerhard, who enrolled with the 
Prudential as an assistant actuary on 
March 16, 1929, was promoted on 





have serious heart impairments, the 
study shows. 

Although the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages has become much more wide- 
spread in recent years, the proportion 
of rejections due to excessive indul- 
gence in liquor has remained prac- 
tically stationary since 1936, the study 
indicates. The majority of persons 
taking up the use of spirituous drinks 
in recent years are apparently con- 
fining themselves to the lighter bev- 
erages, or to an occasional social 
cocktail, the report suggests in ex- 
planation. 

Two out of five men but only one 
out of twelve women under 30 use 
alcoholic beverages, among insurance 
applicants, the report shows. But 
between the ages of 30 and 45, three 
out of five men and one out of three 
women indulge. In the age group of 
45 and over, two out of three men and 
only one out of six women are users, 
according to the study, which covers 
15,000 accepted applicants and 1,000 
rejected applicants. The tabulations 
of indulgence include all permissible 
degrees under insurance standards, 
including the merely occasional, and 
the use of the lighter beverages. 

Kidney - urinary impairments are 
the fourth largest cause of insurance 
rejections, according to the study. 


U pper-Bracket Sin 


Bad morals, bad reputation and un- 
savory associates are the fifth great- 
est cause of declines, the analysis 
shows. More people in the upper in- 
come brackets are refused insurance 
for this group of reasons, than in the 


Dec. 12, 1932, to be an associate 
actuary. 
wage earner and modest-salaried 


groups. 

Out of total persons applying for 
life insurance policies in the smaller 
denominations — under $10,000, and 
mostly $1,000 and $2,000—only 1.7 per 
cent were rejected because of past or 
present habits, and 1.6 per cent be- 
cause of unfavorable reputation— 
business, family, moral, or personal. 
However, in the more prosperous eco- 
nomic group, applying for policies of 
$25,000 or more, 3.2 per cent had bad 
habits, past or present, sufficient to 
cause them to be declined, and 2.3 per 
cent had unfavorable reputations 
which made them unacceptable. 

Unfavorable reports as to habits, 
not necessarily bad enough to cause 
rejection, were uncovered on 2.8 per 
cent of all applicants in the “small 
policy” group, and on 2.9 per cent in 
this group for bad reputation. But 
in a group of applicants for policies 
of $10,000 to $25,000 denominations, 
unfavorable reports as to habits were 
received on 3.8 per cent and as to 
clouded reputation, on 5.3 per cent; 
of the still more prosperous group 
applying for policies of $25,000 or 
more, 6 per cent were reported upon 
unfavorably because of bad habits, 
and 5.4 per cent because of unfavor- 
able reputation. 

This variation between well-to-do 
and lower income groups is only part- 
ly accounted for by the more search- 
ing investigation of applicants for 
bigger policies, the report says. A 
major reason is the mathematical fact 
that vices are expensive, and as a 
man makes more money he can and 
frequently does support more vices, 
and indulges them more frequently. 
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Mutual Benefit Changes 
in Maine Agencies 


Edward C. Hawes, who has been 
general agent at Bangor for the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
since 1931, has resigned to become as- 
sociated with the home office of the 
company as a member of its agency 
department staff. During the past 
eighteen months Mr. Hawes has been 
on leave of absence from his Bangor 
agency while assisting as instructor in 
special training work at the company’s 
home office in Newark, N. J., and in 
agencies as far west as Kansas City. 
Mr. Hawes will continue similar duties 
in his new position and will be as- 
signed temporarily to the New York 
City agency of the company. 

With the resignation of Mr. Hawes 
the Bangor agency is being combined 
with the Portland agency into one 
general agency for the State of Maine 
with headquarters at Portland under 
the direction of Don H. Stimpson, who 
has been appointed general agent. The 
Bangor office is being continued at 49 
Hammond Street where Raymond T. 
Adams will be in charge as district 
manager and agency supervisor. 

Born in Bangor in 1893, Mr. Hawes 
was graduated in 1916 from Bowdoin 
College where he was a member of 
Psi Upsilon Fraternity. Except for 
war service in 1918 he was engaged 
in the steel business from graduation 
until 1925 when he became associated 
with the Chicago agency of the Mu- 
tual Benefit. While in Chicago he 
established a substantial production 
record. In 1931 he went to Bangor 
as general agent, succeeding his 
father, Dr. Charles T. Hawes, who 
had been general agent there since 
1903. The Haweses, father and son, 
served the company as general agents 
at Bangor for a period of thirty-five 
years, a period in which the com- 
pany’s insurance in force throughout 
the nation grew from 310 millions to 
more than two billion dollars. 


General Committee Named 


For 1939 A & H Week 


The general committee selected to 
direct activities for 1939 Accident and 
Health Insurance Week, announced 
by Chairman Harold R. Gordon, is as 
follows: 

F. B. Alldredge, Los Angeles, Oc- 
cidental Life; Earl Brink, Detroit, 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident; 
Robt. A. Cavenaugh, Chicago, Illinois 
Commercial Men’s; C. H. Davis, Chi- 
cago, Pacific Mutual Life; O. E. 
Davis, Monmouth, Illinois Bankers 
Life; E. H. Ferguson, Chicago, Great 
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Northern Life; H. O. Fishback, Jr., 
Seattle, Northern Life; E. B. Fuller, 
Boston, Loyal Protective Life; 
Thomas Hook, Detroit, Standard Ac- 
cident; George R. Kendall, Evanston, 
Illinois, Washington National. 

Also W. E. Kipp, Philadelphia, In- 
demnity Insurance Company of N. A.; 
Cc. E. Miller, Boston, Massachusetts 
Bonding; C. A. Palmer, Philadelphia, 
Insurance Advertising Conference; 
F. A. Post, Chicago, Accident and 
Health Review; James E. Powell, 
Chattanooga, Provident Life and Acci- 
dent; Harry Prevost, Baltimore, U. S. 
Fidelity and Guaranty; J. W. Scherr, 
Jr., Cincinnati, Inter-Ocean Casualty; 
Willard Wesner, Newark, Commercial 
Casualty, and L. W. Winslow, New 
York, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 

A preliminary meeting of the east- 
ern members of the general committee 
was held in New York on November 
30 and another will be held for the 
western representatives of the Com- 
mittee in Chicago on December 19. A 
meeting of the entire Committee will 
be held in Chicago the last of Janu- 
ary. 


M. A. Hyde Named 


M. A. Hyde, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, has just been appointed chair- 
man of the committee on resolutions 
for the American Life Convention. 
Selection of Mr. Hyde for the post 
was made by W. T. Grant, president. 


Connecticut Mutual 


Enters Louisiana 


The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company is extending its field 
of operation to the state of Louisiana, 
effective December 1. The company 
has appointed John T. Moore, well 
known New Orleans life insurance 
man, as general agent and he will 
have charge of the entire state of 
Louisiana, with agency headquarters 
at New Orleans. Mr. Moore has had 
more than 15 years of sales experi- 
ence as autcmobile salesman, sales en- 
gineer, for the Celotex Company, and 
as a life insurance agent and field 
supervisor. 

In the life insurance business since 
1930, he has served as agent with the 
Pacific Mutual for six years and field 
supervisor with the Mutual Life of 
New York for the past two years. He 
has had an excellent record in per- 
sonal production, having produced well 
over $200,000 a year for several years, 
his top figure being $425,000 in 1931. 
He has been a member of the National 
Field Club of the Mutual Life each 
year, and has always qualified for 
company conventions, both with the 
Mutual Life and the Pacific Mutual. 

Mr. Moore is active in life insur- 
ance and civic circles of New Orleans, 
being at the present time president of 
the New Orleans Life Underwriters 
Association. He has been in Commu- 
nity Chest work for 8% years and is 
now chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee of the chest. 





Photo shows Chairman Harold R. Gordon of the general committee of the 1939 
Accident and Health Insurance Week presenting $100 check to J. W. Sayler and 
J. R. Morris of the Publicity and Sales Promotion Department of the Business 
Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas City, who submitted the prize-winning design 
in the poster contest. 
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Extension of Social 

~ . A 
Security Pensions 

The proposed extension of Social 
Security’s financial basis for old-age 
pensions to include payments by the 
Government as well as by employers 
and employees is of special interest 
to life insurance men because of its 
acknowledgment that not only indus- 
try but the public in general benefits 
from the adequate support of the 
aged. Both through straight life in- 
surance and through annuities, the 
private insurance companies have 
long been active in this social service, 
which cannot be too widely recognized. 

Another recommendation, substi- 
tuting for an eventually huge reserve 
the power to draw on the general 
revenues of the United States Trea- 
sury, reminds us that in more ways 
than one public finance is different 
from private finance. We assume that 
the credit of the United States Gov- 
ernment will always remain good, and 
we recognize that the power to tax 
is uniquely a governmental power; 
that being so, the Government has 
financial resources, or sources of in- 
come, not open to private organiza- 
tions. Consequently the need for a 
reserve is much less—or a much 
smaller reserve is needed—in public 
finance than in private. 

The already mentioned tri-partite 
interest in social security is reflected 
in the make-up of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security, which com- 
prises six representatives of the em- 
ployers, six for the employees and 
thirteen for the public. Whether by 
intent or accident, the insurance busi- 
ness is represented in each group, as 
follows: Employers—M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life of Philadelphia; employees 
—Matthew Woll, president of the 
Union Labor Life of New York but 
better known as a vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor; 
G. B. Bugniazet, president of the 
Union Cooperative Insurance Associa- 
tion of Washington and secretary of 
the International 3rotherhood of 
Electrical Workers of America; pub- 
lic—Albert H. Mowbray, consulting 
actuary of the California insurance 
department and professor of insur- 
ance in the University of California. 

The Advisory Council, which has 
devoted fourteen months to the prep- 
aration of this report, was appointed 
jointly by a special Senate finance 
committee and by the Social Security 
Board. These sponsors may now 
make any changes in the report that 
they wish and then send it to Con- 
gress, for possible amendment of the 
Social Security Act. 














Merry Christmas! 


8,500 Fewer Auto Deaths 
Expected for This Year 

The auto fatality graph is steadily 
going down, in the opinion of the 
National Safety Council, which an- 
nounces that traffic deaths dropped 
to 3130 in October, 23 per cent fewer 
than in the same month last year, 
thus completing a full year of un- 
broken reductions. 

Including October’s fatalities, the 
total for the first ten months of 1938 
is 25,260. If the rate of reduction 
can be continued for the remainder 
of the year, the council comments, 
the year’s total will be approximately 
8500 below that of 1937 when 39,500 
were killed. 


Pennsylvania Improves 


Leading the nation in fatality de- 
creases during the first ten months, 
Pennsylvania reports 1240 deaths, a 
40 per cent cut, or a saving of 826 
lives in comparison with the 2066 
deaths for the same period last year. 

The improvement in cities was 
even better than that for the nation 
There is a drop of 25 
per cent for October and 23 per cent 
for the ten-month period. Provi- 
dence, R. I., had only one death in 
October, as against three a year ago. 
This lone fatality enabled it to show 
a drop of 71 per cent for the ten 
months and lead all cities with popu- 
lation greater than 250,000. 


as a whole. 


John Hancock Introduces 
Juvenile Monthly Debit 


President Guy W. Cox announces 
that the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company will introduce on 
Jan. 1, 1939, new Juvenile Monthly 
Debit Ordinary policies. These poli- 
cies will be issued at attained age one 
month to age nine nearest birthday. 

The John Hancock will also revise 
its Industrial forms to be issued com- 
mencing Jan. 4, 1939, as follows: 


1. Life policies with premium 
ceasing at age 75. To be issued 
at ages 1-9 next birthday inclu- 
sive, on the Infantile form and 
at ages 10-65 next birthday in- 
clusive, on the Adult forms. 

2. The $250 Adult 20-Year 
Payment Life Policy. To be con- 
tinued as at present, but to be 
issued at ages 10-55 next birth- 
day inclusive. 


In addition a new Industrial pol- 
icy will be issued on the 20-Year 
Payment Life plan with a weekly pre- 
mim unit of 5 cents, and this policy 
will be issued at ages 1-50 next birth- 
day inclusive. 

New Industrial policies will contain 
a provision for a refund at the end 
of the year in the event that premi- 
ums are paid for a period of one 
year, continuously and without de- 
fault, direct to an office of the com- 
pany. 
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Convention Exams 
(Continued from page 9) 


President Young declared that the 
committee’s work was doing away 
with “the one time charge and scan- 
dal of raiding insurance companies 
for graft with examinations,” and in 
1916 there was a motion carried to 
treat examinations made under the 
direction of the Committee on Ex- 
aminations as if they were examina- 
tions made by the various insurance 
departments. 

During the War there was some- 
thing of a truce on the topic of 
examinations and it was not till 1919 
that either in the proceedings of the 


commissioners or in the columns of 
The Spectator was there any further 
comment. Then, in 1919, Superin- 
tendent Jesse S. Phillips of New 
York, in response to what The Spec- 
tator referred to as an under cur- 
rent of opinion that some participa- 
tion in New York examinations 
should be had by outside commis- 
sioners, voiced what has been since 
the credo of the New York Depart- 
ment: “Of course, in regard to ex- 
aminations of our own companies, 
we generally make those examina- 
tions by means of our examining 
force, and don’t request the assistance 
of outside departments. That is in 
regard to our own companies, and I 








Christmas Day. 











As Always— Together 


These fatherless children will not suffer the 


added grief of separation from each other on 


Their dad was a believer in the protection of 


dependents with life insurance. 


Ask your prospects what Christmas would 
mean for their own children were they de- 


prived of their family provider. 


ae rudential 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 
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didn’t want to have that procedure 
changed, or have any misunderstand- 
ing about that; the states have gen- 
erally accepted our examination. Of 
course, we employ no accountants, we 
have our own accountants, and we 
have our regular examiners. I didn’t 
want to have it understood that in the 
examination of our own companies 
we were required to make a request 
for it to the committee.” 

On cross questioning by other com- 
missions, Mr. Phillips enlarged on 
this by stating that New York would 
have no objection if any state cared 
to join in an examination and further 
if the presentation of the New York 
Department did not satisfy them, 
they could make their own examina- 
tion. 

The post-war period, which in- 
cluded the decade ending in 1929, 
while it was productive of no devel- 
opment that measurably altered the 
procedure of selecting participants 
in convention examinations, or their 
method of conducting, or the varia- 
tions between the states as to charges 
for examination, nevertheless, it was 
an era wherein there was a strong 
under-current of jealousy among 
commissioners who felt that they 
were not being given the consideration 
due them in convention examinations. 


Trend Deplored 


Among the most vociferous protes- 
tants of the costs incident to examiners 
from other states was Commissioner 
A. C. Savage of Iowa. Commission- 
ers J. S. Darst of West Virginia and 
A. L. Harty of Missouri complained 
of unauthorized examinations and The 
Spectator deplored the trend toward 
“many of the evils which it was 
thought long ago had been removed 
from insurance supervision.” 

In 1921, under the force of Mr. 
Savage’s criticism, a resolution was 
adopted requesting that in examina- 
tions made by states of companies 
not domiciled therein, the examiners 
employed should be permanent at- 
taches and that if any outside assist- 
ance was needed, that, as a matter of 
comity, their charges should be sub- 
mitted first to the home state depart- 
ment. 

In this period, while the prime 
complaint on examinations was di- 
rected toward the cost, nevertheless 
there was brought to a head in 1927 
a condition which had been the occa- 
sion of smoldering resentment among 
the commissioners for some length of 
time. The period was fraught with 
promotion schemes and _ insurance 
companies were selected as desirable 
vehicles by many who were intrigued 

(Continued on page 26) 
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offers... 


5-Way Plan. 





OF THE PACIFIC 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Recific Mutual 


COMPLETE Life, Accident 
and Health Protection... Par- 
ticipating and Non-participat- 
ing, including the well-known 


WRITE OR ASK FOR DETAILS 








IN THE NEWS 


Articles, long and short, written by managers 
and agents, biographical sketches of those who 
achieved goals, news items covering newsworthy 
activities and photographs of leading underwriters 
brought to the columns of Fidelity publications in 
1938 a high proportion of its field. 


This recognition is significant of the cordial co- 
operation that exists between the Head Office and 
the field—the close knit fabric of the organiza- 
tion. Fidelity takes pride in its reputation as a 
company friendly alike to policyholders and 
agents. It enters its sixty-first year on the solid 
foundation of loyal organization. 


i DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presudent 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 


Home Office: Los Angeles, California 
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HIS may be your real opportunity—don’t knock. Simply 
write to the Agency Department of the United Life and 
Accident Insurance Company for the full story about our 
combination contract—life, containing double and triple indem- 


nity, with weekly accident protection, non-cancellable and non- 
proratable. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company agents increase 
their earnings selling this combination life and non-cancellable 
accident insurance. 


Do you want to increase your earnings? 
OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS—ACT NOW 
Address your letter to: 

William D. Haller, Secretary and Agency Manager 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Concord, New Hampshire 





FOR YOU 


AND YOURS 











perity. 


Christmas and a Prosperous New Year. 


“The Friendly Company” 











FRANKFORT 


One of the real joys of the holiday season 
is the opportunity it gives us, in all sincer- 
ity, to wish for you and yours all things that 
will make for your happiness and pros- 


As the shadows of the old year lengthen 
into memories, may you have a Very Merry 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANA 














OWN YOUR DEAL 


You were born with the instinct to acquire and own 
things. Experience has either dimmed or brightened this 
natural urge. 

Your success has been measured directly by how you have 
reacted to experience. For those in whom this desire now 
burns brightly, satisfaction may be found in our non- 
eancellable, non-forfeitable agency contracts. GROW 


WITH A GROWING COMPANY. 


H. O. HUTSON, Agency Vice-President 
0. R. MeATEE, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, Pres. & Cen. Mar. 
THOMAS M. MOTT, Sec’y.-Actuary 


Home Office - - - - - - Dallas, Texas 
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V erdict: 


False Answers in Application 


surance policies not infrequently 

are of the opinion that the ques- 
tionnaire submitted in the form of 
the application blank need not be 
fully and truthfully answered. The 
applicants often regard the informa- 
tion sought by insurance companies 
before the issuance of a policy as of 
minor importance and feel that no 
great consequence is attached to the 
same. Laboring under this belief, 
answers are given which, in many 
cases, are untruthful and totally mis- 
leading. The same frame of mind 
often prevails where the policyholder, 
having allowed a policy to lapse, re- 
turns an application for the rein- 
statement of the policy. 

When a company obtains informa- 
tion about a policy originally issued 
or later reinstated which indicates 
that false answers were made to any 
of the questionnaires, it owes a duty 
to its other policyholders to take every 
effort to avoid liability under a policy 
mistakenly issued. Naturally, such 
action on behalf of the company en- 
genders bitter feeling and, if success- 
ful, results in disappointments to 
those who anticipated benefiting from 
the policy issued or reinstated. 

In New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Guyes, 22 Fed. Supp. 454, 
a policy for $5,000 had been issued on 
Sept. 11, 1931, to the defendant, who 
was a resident of the State of North 
Carolina. The policy was delivered 
to him in that State. The policy con- 
tained a provision for double indem- 
nity and waiver of premiums and 
disability benefits in the event of 
total and permanent disability. The 
premium on the policy amounted to 
$189.60, of which $25.05 was for the 
disability benefits. 


Prrrance. poe holders of life in- 
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Among the provisions set forth in 
the policy were the following: 


“The policy and the application 
therefor, a copy of which is at- 
tached hereto, constitute the entire 
contract. All statements made by 
the insured shall, in absence of 
fraud, be deemed representations 
and not warranties, and no state- 
ment shall avoid the policy or be 
used in defense to a claim under it, 
unless it is contained in the written 
application and a copy of the appli- 
cation is endorsed upon or attached 
to this policy when issued. 

“If the age of the insured has 
been misstated, the amount payable 
hereunder shall be such as _ the 
premium paid would have purchas- 
ed at the correct age.” 


After its original issue, the anni- 
versary date of the policy was 
changed to December 11th and an 
adjustment made in the premiums. 

The premium due Dec. 11, 1932, 
was not paid, and the period of grace 
expired on January 12th. Almost 
immediately and on Jan. 14, 1933, a 
written application was made by the 
defendant to reinstate the old policy. 
The insured represented in his appli- 
cation for reinstatement that he was 
in the same condition of health as 
when the policy was issued and had 
not suffered any illness or disease or 
bodily injury within the two years 
preceding January 14th. Further, he 
represented that he had not con- 
sulted any physician or been treated 
by one within that time, and certi- 
fied that his answers were full, com- 
plete and true. 

The facts were to the contrary. 
The insured suffered from a disease 
resulting in him being very nervous 
and causing tense headaches, known 
as migraine, which occurred at inter- 
vals and were of such severity that 


opiates were taken to provide relief. 

While the insured had not con- 
sulted a physician or physicians with- 
in the strict meaning of the term, 
nevertheless, his condition was such 
that he was not an insurable risk, 
and the Court said that an insurance 
company would not have written a 
policy on him if it had known his true 
condition. Relying on his representa- 
tions, the company reinstated the 
policy of the insured. 

The policy read the insured at the 
age of 39. On July 21, 1933, he dis- 
covered that this was a mistake and 
he should have been read at the age 
of 38. Thereupon, he requested the 
company to forward to him the nec- 
essary blanks to correct that mistake. 
His request was granted. On Nov. 
15, 1933, he returned the blanks to 
the company properly executed, re- 
questing the company to change the 
policy to the correct age of 38 for 
the amount of insurance in the sum 
of $5,162.00, being the amount of 
insurance the premium paid would 
have purchased at his real age. 

The company wrote a new policy 
on Nov. 21, 1933, giving it the same 
number as the old policy and cor- 
recting the insured’s age at 38 and 
changing the amount of the insur- 
ance from $5,000 to $5,162. This 
policy took effect as of Sept. 11, 1931, 
the date the old policy was issued. 
Attached to the corrected policy was 
a copy of the original application and 
the request to make the necessary 
corrections on account of the age of 
the insured. The company did not 
attach to the policy a copy of the 
application to reinstate the old policy. 

The premium coming due in De- 
cember, 1933, was paid by the insured. 
In 1934 he applied for total and per- 
manent disability benefits. In the 
application made for these benefits 
he stated his illness began about 
Jan. 1, 1933, and in response to the 
question asking him to give the name 
and address of the physician he had 
consulted at the beginning of the 
illness, he gave the name of Dr. Cox, 
of Greensboro. An investigation was 
made by the company which resulted 
in disclosing that the insured had 
been treated by that doctor for his 
nervous breakdown and severe head- 
aches in the Fall of 1932. Dr. Cox 
in treating the insured, caused him 
to have his teeth x-rayed. From the 
x-ray Dr. Sykes found the insured 
had four abscessed teeth that he did 
not have extracted, and this occurred 
prior to the time that the application 
to reinstate the original policy had 
been filed. 

Upon discovering the facts the com- 
pany promptly notified the insured 
that the reinstatement of the policy 
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was made on the strength of false 
statements the insured had made con- 
cerning his health, and accordingly 
the company canceled an indebtedness 
which the insured owed on the policy 
and remitted a check for the premi- 
ums which had been paid with in- 
terest. The defendant refused to ac- 
cept it and the company brought the 
action to cancel the policy. At the 
same time it tendered into Court the 
amount sufficient to cover the premi- 
ums with interest from the time of 
the reinstatement of the policy. 

The insured questioned the juris- 
diction of the Federal Court on the 
ground that the amount involved was 
not sufficient to give it jurisdiction, 
and alleged that the company had 
failed to attach to the policy the ap- 
plication for reinstatement and, hence, 
could not offer any evidence in con- 
nection with this application for re- 
instatement. 

Under the statutes of North Caro- 
lina, in connection with life insurance 
contracts, it is provided, “nor shall 
any such company or any agent there- 
of make any contract of insurance 
or agreement as to such contract other 
than as plainly expressed in the policy 
issued thereon.” 

The position of the defendant was 
that the actual policy he held, dated 
Nov. 21, 1933, was a new and inde- 
pendent contract and that no state- 
ment or agreement in reference to 
said contract could be put in evidence 
or regarded as part of the contract 
unless and until the same had been 
attached to and made a part of the 
policy when written. 

The Court held that the amount 
inve'ved in the litigation was the face 
of the policy itself and not the mere 
installment that might have been due 
at the time of filing of the action. 
For this reason the Court had juris- 
diction. Thereupon, the Court pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the 
merits of the suit. It discussed the 
status of the new policy as against 
the old as follows: 


“If the new policy dated Novem- 
ber 21, 1933, had not been issued 
and the suit were brought by the 
reinstated policy for the purpose of 
eanceling the same, there is no 
doubt in my mind about the fact 
that it would not be necessary to 
have the application to reinstate at- 
tached to the original policy in or- 
der to cancel the contract on the 
ground of fraud perpetrated in the 
application to reinstate. For in that 
event we would be dealing only 
with the old policy and on the va- 
lidity of the contract made for its 
reinstatement. 

“The application to reinstate con- 
taining the representations of the 
defendant’s insurability, together 
with the payment of the premium, 
constituted the consideration upon 


which the company reinstated the 
original policy and put it into force. 
It would seem too clear for argu- 
ment that under such circumstances 
where the consent of the company 
was obtained by such misrepresen- 
tations it would have the privilege 
to rescind its action of reinstate- 
ment by acting promptly upon dis- 
covery of the fraud. 

“Moreover, it would be impracti- 
cal to attach the application to re- 
instate to the policy when issued 
within the meaning of the statute 
of North Carolina for the applica- 
tion to reinstate had not come into 
existence when the policy itself was 
issued and the statement itself goes 
to the validity of the reinstatement 
and not to terms of the policy con- 
tract. 

* # ed . 

“If the new policy constitutes a 
new and independent contract, then 
it seems to me the application to 
reinstate the policy should have 
been attached to the new contract. 
In that case the statements concern- 
ing his insurability were far more 
vital and important than those con- 
tained in the original application, 
and if the company wanted to avail 
itself of the privilege to avoid the 
policy on the strength of the state- 
ment therein contained, then those 
statements should have been at- 
tached thereto and made a part of 
the policy when issued. The pur- 
pose of the statute in North Caro- 
lina as well as the clause in the 
contract are to require the parties 
to incorporate in the contract of in- 
surance anything which may per- 
tain to the validity of the contract 
at the time it is written. It would 
be unfair to the insured to omit 
it and in such case there would be 
no valid reason or excuse for fail- 
ure to attach it.” 


Having thus analyzed it, the Court 
proceeded with the question which it 
believed was decisive for the case and 
stated: 


“Is the new policy a new and in- 
dependent contract or a mere sub- 
stitution and continuation of the 
old? The new policy is issued upon 
the sole consideration of the pre- 
miums previously paid on the old 
policy. The new policy takes effect 
as of the date of the old policy and 
bears the same number as the old 
policy. It contains the same identi- 
cal provisions as the old policy and 
provides for the same benefits and 
it differs from the old policy only 
in the respect that the age is carried 
at 38 instead of 39 and the face of 
the policy is changed from $5,000 
to $5,162. 

“In determining whether the new 
policy constitutes a departure from 
the old and creates a new contract, 
we must recur again to the provi- 
sions of the old policy and there 
we find the provision that if there 
is a misstatement of the age the 
policy will be corrected so as to 
provide whatever amount of insur- 
ance the premium paid would pur- 
chase at the correct age. If there 
had been no new policy issued for 
the old one, the insured could have 
recovered the same identical bene- 
fits under the old policy that he is 
entitled to recover under the new 
upon proof that a mistake had been 
made in his age.” 


The decree for cancellation of the 
policy was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 
99 Fed. (2d) 303. 
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Company Contacts Provide 
Good Prospects 


Company identity is becoming more 
important in selling than formerly 
was the case. There was a time when 
the agent’s personality was the pre- 
dominant factor in the majority of 
sales. It still is in many individual 
instances. But the national advertis- 
ing of many of the companies appears 
to have influenced the trend to name 
buying in recent years. One agency 
study indicated recently that 40 per 
cent of all new business came from 
people who had formerly in some man- 
ner contacted or had dealings with the 
company. 

The agency head who conducted this 
survey of new business sources studied 
the records of his men for a few years 
in order to be able to suggest a gen- 
eral plan of prospecting to new men. 
Company contacts, as defined in his 
report, means old policyholders, as- 
sociates or relatives of policyholders, 
salary deduction cases or group con- 
versions, etc. He, therefore, advices 
his men to look for new prospects first 
where the company or the agent is 
well known. About 10 per cent of the 
buyers of the past two years, in this 
group, were “referred” prospects. 

Never to ask an old policyholder for 
new prospects. Because he doesn’t 
know what a prospect for insurance 
is. Ask for information, cr for the 
names of people who want to do this 
and that, who are able to do this and 
that. Ask about people who are doing 
well in business, who have recently 
bought a new home or car. 


Inheritance Taxes for 
Small Estates 


It is not necessary to have a mil- 
lionaire on your list of prospects or 
among your policyholders to make in- 
surance for inheritance taxes a valu- 
able talking point. People with com- 
paratively small estates today find life 
insurance cash vital in the settlement 
of Federal and State tax claims. An 
example was recently cited by the 
Lincoln National Life, in a case han- 
died by their agent, R. W. Fowler, 
who summarized the facts as follows: 

Mrs. H. is the widow of a man who 
was formerly one of the partners in a 
large chain grocery store company. 
At the time her husband was living, I 
importuned him many times to pur- 
chase a sufficient amount of life insur- 
ance for their needs, but because of 
the fact that he was never thoroughly 
sold on the necessity of life insurance 
and partly because of the fact that at 
that time the business was more or 
less in its infancy and dollars going 
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-Prospecting 


out looked big, very little could be 
done with it. He carried a small pol- 
icy, a matter of $5,000—that was all. 

A few years ago Mr. H. passed 
away. In this interim the business 
had grown and Mrs. H. was left very 
comfortably fixed in possession of a 
large block of stock in her deceased 
husband’s company. 

The surviving partner, Mr. N. car- 
ries approximately $50,000 of life in- 
surance in the Lincoln National, and 
recently he has been giving consider- 
able thought to the fact that, in the 
event of his death there will be a very 
considerable amount of inheritance 
tax to be paid. To this end he has 
established a trust of his life insur- 
ance which in the event of his death 
is to be used for the purpose of paying 
such taxes. Knowing that in the event 
of the death of his deceased partner’s 
widow, her estate would be called upon 
to pay a considerable amount of in- 
heritance tax, he suggested that I 
talk to her about it. Appreciating the 
advantages of doing so, she purchased 
$20,000 with the Lincoln National for 
this purpose. 

In view of the greatly increased 
death taxes, both men and women who 
have considerable estates furnish an 
extremely fertile field at this particu- 
lar time. 
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Replace Problem Selling 
With Purpose Selling 


In addressing a recent meeting, 
Holgar J. Johnson urged agents to 
exchange “problem selling” for “pur- 
pose selling’. He defined problem 
selling as a negative sale because 
people do not like to think of prob- 
lems, such as old age, death, disability 
or need for education. “It is simply 
looking at the negative side of life by 
raising each problem and using life 
insurance to solve it,” he declared. 
“Purpose selling, on the other hand, 
outlines a plan of living and security. 
The agent may then show how to ful- 
fill that plan of living, and illustrate 
that life insurance is after all the 
best way of doing it.” 

A plan of living can be discovered 
by a man only if he looks at his life 
in its entirety, rather than piecemeal, 
the speaker stated. “Nobody likes to 
look at problems, but everyone likes 
to outline plans and purposes,” he 
concluded. “It makes our selling posi- 
tive, instead of negative, and puts us 
in a stronger position with the pros- 
pect.” 


Ten and Above Buyers 
For a Month 


Brokers, bank managers, and real 
estate company officials led all other 
occupational groups last month in 
number of $10,000 or larger life in- 
surance policies purchased, according 
to the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company’s monthly survey. This 
group also led in total volume thus 
bought. They were followed in num- 
ber of policies by managers of saw 
and planing mills and by insurance 
agents. Farmers were runners-up in 
total volume. Retailers and whole- 
salers, frequently in the one and two 
positions, were fifth or lower last 
month, 

The occupational groups listed ac- 
cording to number of big policies 
bought last month were, in order: 
Brokers, bank managers and real 
estate company officials; managers of 
saw and planing mills; insurance 
agents; farmers; retail dealers; office 
managers; wholesale dealers; officers 
in the army, navy, or marine ait 
corps; students; physicians and sur 
geons; agents and canvassers. 
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Family Buying Power 

on Increase 

Family buying power in the United 
States is now running $75,000,000 a 
month higher than last summer. The 
gain is due to a drop in living costs 
and a sharp autumn expansion in 
payrolls, according to a quarterly 
study of price and wage relationships 
by Northwestern National Life. A 
month’s supply of food for an aver- 
age U.S. family of four can be bought 
for almost a dollar less than last 
June; smaller savings in other sec- 
tions of the family budget run the 
total reduction from June living costs 
to well over a dollar. 

At the same time expanding em- 
ployment and payrolls have boosted 
the average family paycheck almost 
$2, yielding a net gain of approxi- 
mately $3 more goods per month 
which the average family can buy 
today, compared with its situation 
last summer. Allowing for the un- 
employed, the net gain in total family 
purchasing power aggregates at least 
$75,000,000 per month, the study 
states. 

Charting the effects of price and 
wage changes on the average family’s 
pocketbook, the study shows that a 
family earning and spending $120 
monthly at average wage and price 
levels of 1933, had to spend $137.29 
at October, 1938, price levels to main- 
tain the same standard of living. 
Meanwhile, however, its average 
monthly paycheck had climbed to 
$141.31. 


Two Ways to Cut Down 
Turn-Downs 


“Great prophets learn that you 
can’t convert everyone. Great sales- 
men learn that you can’t sell everyone. 
Great lawyers can’t convince every 
judge,” says the Bulletin of the Frank 
S. Baxter Agency for the John Han- 
cock in Rochester, N. Y. 

“Sometimes when you give a sales 
talk you are graded at 28 per cent no 
sale. The next time you give the 
same sales talk to another prospect 
and you get a grade of 92 per cent— 
a prepaid application. What does that 
prove? All it proves is that you have 
to keep on until you find another 
prospect who will give you a passing 
grade. 


“But there are two ways whereby 
you can cut down on the number of 
turn-downs. First, the better your 
sales talk, the more passing grades 
you will get. And second, spend your 
major effort upon that type of person 
who seems inclined to give you a pass- 
ing grade. 

“For example, there is a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table who is 
almost a total loss when soliciting 
workmen, clerks, mechanics. But put 
him in front of a good business or 
professional man and he draws pass- 
ing grades with great frequency. 

“There is another Underwriter who 
has written around $250,000 yearly 
for six years. He knows Life Insur- 
ance, he is a C.L.U., he is a hard 
worker. The majority of his business 
is sold to people making from $2,000 
to $5,000 per year—he just cannot 
“click” with the type of mind found 
in highly paid positions. So he does 
not submit his service to the president 
of the bank or the leading surgeon; 
he submits it to the bank teller and 
the doctor who is just making a com- 
fortable living.” 
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Confidence Lies in 


Agent’s Hands 


The reason the American public has 
a great respect for and holds in high 
esteem the institution of life insur- 
ance is because of its faith in what 
the agent has translated to them 
about the business, said Holgar J. 
Johnson, of Pittsburgh, president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, speaking before the Cleve- 
land General Agents and Managers 
Association, December 14. 

One by one Mr. Johnson examined 
the possible reasons for life insur- 
ance’s public esteem, and narrowed 
the focal point down to the agent and 
his work among the people. “Is it the 
size of the companies?” he asked. “I 
do not believe so, for most people do 
not comprehend these figures, enor- 
mous as they are.” 

The speaker suggested that official 
integrity, the “trustee-attitude” of the 
companies, did in part explain the 
public’s confidence, but felt, he said. 
that this integrity was not the full 
answer because it was too far from 
the public’s sight to account for the 
almost universal good will. 

“Perhaps it is the performance of 
the companies,” he stated. “But with 
50 per cent of all insurance in force 
being the result of purchases in the 
last 15 years, I hardly think so, al- 
though no doubt the payments to the 
public in the last seven years of some 
20 billions has had its influence. 

“It is my conviction that this public 
esteem has come into being because 
of the faith that the policyholders 
have had in what the agent has trans- 
lated to them about the business of 
life insurance and what it does,” said 
Mr. Johnson. 

Driving home the point that the 
American people do value life insur- 
ance, the speaker said, “In an inter- 
esting survey made about a year ago, 
about 88 per cent of the American 
people felt that the institution of life 
insurance served the public well.” 





Lengthening the Life-Line 


“Whether there is any real signifi- 
cance about the head line, heart line, 
or the life line in your prospect’s 
palm,” says the “Bison Agency News”, 
published by the Percy G. Lapey Gen- 
eral Agency of the John Hancock at 
Buffalo, N. Y., “is beside the point. 
But statistics do show that people with 
an assured income—annuitants by 
name—live longer on the average than 
others. The assurance of a fixed 
monthly income takes the frowns and 
lines out of the forehead and lengthens 
the life line of the hand.” 
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DIvIDEND ScALE—CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, 

has announced a continuation of the 1938 dividend scale through the 
year 1939 for participating life insurance contracts. There will, however, be 
a reduction in the dividend scale under participating annual premium re- 
tirement annuity contracts. On February |, 1939, this company contem- 
plates changing the entire setup under the participating retirement an- 
nuities and at that time will bring out a tenative dividend scale for use on 
the new setup. The reduction in dividends on the current retirement 
annuities will bring them in line with the tentative scale under the new setup. 

Dividends left with this company at interest will continue to accumulate 
at 3'/f. per cent interest from the policy anniversary in 1939 until further 
notice. For 1939, the company's interest payments under settlement op- 
tions will be on a 3!/2 per cent basis. 

Under the present dividend scale, which is being continued for 1939, 
if dividends are left to accumulate at interest, an ordinary life policy will 
become paid up in 3! years at age 25; 28 years at age 35; 26 years at 
age 45 and 23 years at age 55. 

Under the same option, the policy will mature as an Endowment in 42 
—- age 25; 37 years at age 35; 32 years at age 45 and 27 years at 
age 55. 

Under the present dividend scale, which is being continued for 1939, the 
average annual net cost of an Ordinary Life policy issued at age 35, if 
surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $4.62; at age 45, the net cost 
of the same policy at the end of 20 years will be $8.54. 

The corresponding average annual net cost over a period of 20 years for 
@ Twenty Payment Life policy at age 35 will be a cash value in excess of 
cost of $.19. At age 45, the net cost under the same policy at the end of 
20 years is $2.92. 


DIVIDEND SCALE—CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividends at Age at Issue 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium $19.46 $22.09 $25.53 $30.07 $36.03 $43.89 $54.33 $68.31 
l 3.15 3.27 3.43 3.64 3.91 4.28 4.76 5.42 
2 3.22 3.35 3.52 3.75 4.06 4.46 4.98 5.67 

3.28 3.43 3.62 3.88 4.21 4.65 5.20 5.93 
4 3.35 3.51 3.73 4.00 4.36 4.83 5.41 6.18 
5 3.42 3.60 3.83 


Total dividends, 10 years. 34.65 36.54 38.96 42.08 46.09 51.19 57.43 65.53 
Total dividends, 20 years. 77.80 83.26 90.16 98.57 108.89 121.35 135.96 154.11 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
Dividends at — 


5 
5 
4.13 4.52 5.02 5.64 6.44 
57 
5 


Age at Issue 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium . . $29.86 $32.69 $56.16 $40.45 $45.75 $52.45 $61.14 $72.82 
l 3.63 3.76 3.92 4.12 4.36 4.67 5.08 5.62 
2 3.76 3.91 4.09 4.30 4.57 4.90 5.34 5.91 
; ‘ 3.90 4.07 4.26 4.49 4.78 5.14 5.60 6.19 
4 4.04 4.22 4.44 4.69 5.00 5.38 5.86 6.47 


5 rae — , 4.19 4.39 4.62 4.89 §.22 5.63 6.13 6.76 

Total dividends, 10 years. 42.88 44.95 47.37 50.22 53.62 57.72 62.77 69.06 

Total dividends, 20 years.104.15 110.17 117.02 124.79 133.61 143.59 155.01 168.36 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Dividends at — Age at Issue - - 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium .. .. .$49.06 $49.42 $50.21 $51.69 $54.18 $58.18 $64.42 $74.02 
; .. «452 4.54 4.57 464 4.76 4.94 6.23 5.68 
° 4.78 4.80 4.83 4.90 5.02 5.21 5.52 5.98 
3 elle. 5.04 5.07 5.10 5.17 5.30 5.49 5.80 6.28 
‘ ies 5.32 5.34 5.38 5.45 5.58 5.78 6.10 6.58 
.. 5.61 5.68 5.67 5.74 5.87 6.08 6.39 6.88 
Total dividends, 10 years. 58.03 58.24 58.60 59.31 60.58 62.56 65.66 70.41 
Total dividends, 20 years. 152.37 152.77 153.43 154.75 157.02 160.60 166.19 174.67 











Correction 


Mutual Benefit Continues 
Dividend Scale and 
Interest Rate 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., has an- 
nounced that it is continuing during 
1939 the dividend scale used in 1938. 

The company is also continuing for 
1939 the dividend accumulation rate 
of 3.5 per cent and the settlement op- 
tion rate of 3.75 per cent for both 
non-withdrawable and withdrawable 
funds. 
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In the Dec. 8 issue of The Spectator 
under the title “Home Life of New 
York Continues Dividend Scale,” we 
stated that “Interest on Dividends on 
Deposit and also on Policy Proceeds 
Left with the Company will remain 
unchanged at the rate of 3.5 per 
cent.” This is an error as the rate of 
interest is 3.75 per cent. The correct 
presentation should have been “Inter- 
est on Dividends on Deposit and also 
on Policy Proceeds Left with the Com- 
pany will remain unchanged at the 
rate of 3.75 per cent.” 































































Veterans Home Protection 
Life Insurance Plan Approved 


The life insurance plan to protect 
unpaid balances of Home Purchase 
contracts held by California war vet- 
erans has received the approval of 
the Veterans Welfare Board, the 
State Department of Finance, the 
State Attorney-General, as well as the 
State Insurance Commissioner and 
Actuary according to an announce- 
ment made this week from Sacra- 
mento by Richard J. Welch, Jr., chair- 
man of the Veterans Board. At the 
same time, Welch reported that the 
master insuring contracts covering 
the entire group of over 17,000 eli- 
gible veteran home purchasers has 
been made with California-Western 
States Life of Sacramento and Occi- 
dental Life of Los Angeles, with the 
approval of the Welfare Board and 
State Insurance Commissioner Rex 
B. Goodcell. 


Payments the Same 


According to officers of both life in- 
surance companies who worked 
closely with the board for many 
months in perfecting the broad low 
cost policy that has been adopted, 
nearly 10,000 applications approxi- 
mating $30,000,000 were received even 
before final action on the plan was 
announced, and it is expected that the 
required number of purchasers will 
enroll at once so as to put the insur- 
ance in force at an early date. 

Among the outstanding features of 
the plan is the fact that premiums 
are to be paid by extension of the 
number of installments under the 
Home Purchase contracts, thus caus- 
ing no increase in the amount of 
monthly payments the veteran pur- 
chasers are now making. 

The Veterans Welfare Board has 
organized telephone service in the 
metropolitan areas of the State to 
answer any questions there may be 
about the details of the plan, and 
they are taking all necessary steps to 
make the protection available to every 
eligible veteran. 
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Prudential’s Weekly Premium 
and Monthly Premium 
Industrial Policies 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
number of important 
with Weekly 
Premium Industrial and Intermediate 
Monthly 


announces a 
changes in connection 
Premium Industrial Policies 
to become effective for policies dated 
January 1, 1939. Weekly 
Industrial Policies will not 
twenty-year Endow- 
ment Convertible Endowment at age 
65 and Infantile Whole Life for $1,000 
(Ultimate benefit) plans. 

The Prudential will continue to 
issue policies on the Whole Life (Paid 
up at age 70), Twenty-Year Pay Life 
and Ten Year Pay Life (Except ages 
61 to 70) plans. Adult $500 policies 
on both the Whole Life (Paid up at 
age 70) and Twenty-year Pay Life 
Plans will be continued (In New York, 


on or after 
Premium 


be issued on the 


these policies may not be issued until 
the child to be fully ten 
years of age). A new infantile Twenty 
Year Pay Life Policy is being intro- 


insured is 


duced, as is an infantile Whole Life 
(Paid up at age 70) policy with a 
commencing premium of $.15 which 


will be issued in New York State only. 
There is no change in the premium 
rates and benefits for plans which are 
continued. 

The maximum 
Premium Industrial 
the Prudential 
Company of one life at actual ages 
over fourteen and one-half will re- 
main at $1,500. The total amount of 
insurance (all kinds) in force in all 
companies at ages under actual age 
fourteen and one-half (New York 
State, ages 10 to 14%) will also re- 
main unchanged. Not more than $500 
will be issued in any one year at ages 
10 (New York State over 10) next 
birthday, and over. The maximum 
amount of Weekly Premium in all 


amount of Weekly 
Insurance in 


force in Insurance 


companies at ages under 10 next birth- 
day must not exceed $.2! 


(In New 





45 and 20 years at age 55. 


age 55. 


ages 20 to 60 inclusive. 


45 and 19 years at age 55. 


will be $3.25. 
20 years will be $6.90. 


of cost of $1.68. 
end of 20 years will be $.81. 


Dividends at - 
End of Year 25 
$20.14 $2 
5.05 
2 see 5.09 
ene 5.13 
5.18 
: ore 5.23 
10 years 52.56 
20 years 118.17 


Premium 
1 


soe to 


‘otal div idends, 
Total dividends, 


Dividends at — 


Dividends at — 





DIVIDEND SCALE—NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


HE National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vermont, has an- 

nounced the continuation of the 1938 dividend scale for 1939. The rate 
of interest payable in 1939 on proceeds of policies will be 3'/2 per cent 
and remains the same as paid in 1938. Dividends left with this company at 
interest will continue at 3'/2 per cent as allowed in 1938. 

Under the present dividend scale, which is being continued in 1939, if 
dividends are left to accumulate at interest, an Ordinary Life policy will 
become paid up in 26 years at age 25; 25 years at age 35; 22 years at age 


Under the same option, this policy will mature as an Endowment in 38 
years at age 25; 33 years at age 35; 29 years at age 45 and 24 years at 


Under the present dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, a Twenty Payment Life policy will become paid up in 16 years at 


Under the same option, the Twenty Payment Life policy will mature as 
an endowment in 33 years at age 25; 28 years at age 35; 22 years at age 


Under the 1939 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an Or- 
dinary Life policy issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of 20 years 
At age 45 the net cost of the same policy at the end of 


The corresponding average annual net cost over a period of 20 years 


for a Twenty Payment Life policy at age 35 will be a cash value in excess 
At age 45, the net cost under the same policy at the 


ORDINARY LIFE 


30 


22 85 





TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


30 





End of Year 25 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium . , .. $29.90 $32 2 -65 $36.00 $40.16 $45.54 $52.70 $62.56 $76.52 
1 cnn bieckns 4.99 5.24 5.60 6.06 6.70 7.55 8.72 10.35 
i éssnsebetevenmaeaeucd 5.08 5.71 6.18 6.84 7.69 8.88 10.54 

ee Pore 5.16 5.82 6.31 6.97 7.85 9.06 10.74 
4 aceon’ - 5.25 5.93 6.43 7.11 8.01 9.23 10.92 
- ae ‘ ‘ 5.35 § 6.05 6.57 7.26 8.17 9.41 11.11 
Total dividends, 10 years 54.13 57 “20 61.29 66.48 73.50 82.66 95.06 112.07 
Total dividends, 20 years 127.67 135. 03 144.54 156.30 171.67 191.18 216.89 251.38 


TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium ....c.sceee . $47.53 $48.25 $49.33 $51.02 $53.84 $58.51 $66.15 $78.36 
Los 4.86 5.14 5.51 5.99 6.63 17.48 8.69 10.34 
2 5.03 5.31 5.68 6.16 6.80 7.67 8.87 10.54 
BS sccucewetwesensas 5.20 5.48 5.85 6.34 6.98 7.85 9.06 10.73 
S § sesesseeseneskean’ 5.38 5.67 6.04 6.51 7.17 8.04 9.25 10.93 
5 eye 5.57 5.85 6.22 6.70 7.36 8.22 9.45 11.14 
Total dividends, ‘10 years 56.91 59.74 63.42 68.26 74.77 83.48 95.62 112.42 
Total dividends, 20 years 144.82 150.45 157.73 167.35 180.23 197.38 221.20 254.18 


Age at Issue = 


35 40 45 50 55 60 
$26.35 $30.94 $37. <4 $45.45 $56.93 $72.84 
5.67 6.14 6.7 7.59 8.76 10.37 
5.74 6.22 6. 84 7.71 8.91 10.55 
5.79 6.29 6.94 7.83 9.05 10.72 
5.86 6.38 7. 05 7.95 9.19 10.90 
5.93 6.47 8.08 9.35 11.06 
59.75 65.14 72. 09 81.42 94.18 111.40 


134.99 147.29 162.75 182.99 210.06 245.86 


Age at Issue a 


-Age at Issue -—~ 








York, limit of amount of insurance 
(all kinds) in force in all companies 
for children under age 10 has been 
set by statute at $400 which will in 
general limit the maximum amount 
of Weekly Premium to $.15). 

New policy forms have been pre- 
pared under which provision has been 
made for a named beneficiary to re- 
ceive the proceeds of the policy at the 
death of the insured. The right to 
change the beneficiary is automatically 
reserved in the policy. Provision has 
also been made in these policies for a 
refund in the event that premiums 
are paid continuously for a period of 
one year direct to an office designated 
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by the Company, of 10 per cent of the 
premiums so paid during that year. 
For policies of previous issue the 
present allowance for yearly payment 
of premiums will be continued. Minor 
changes in phraseology have also been 
made in the new policies. 

On January 1, 1939, the Intermedi- 
ate Monthly premium industrial policy 
will be discontinued. In its place will 
be issued an Intermediate Monthly 
Premium Policy. New policy forms 
have been prepared which include the 
ordinary dividend and loan provisions. 
The interest rate on policy loans has 
been reduced to 5 per cent payable at 
the end of the year. 


1938—21 













Advertising 


Method of Public Appeal 
Should Be Changed 


Insurance companies should redesign 
the “package” in which insurance is 
sold in the interest of achieving more 
simplicity and widespread popular ap- 
peal and understanding, according to 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, economic 
commentator, who spoke at the meet- 
ing of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in New York on December 13. 

“Through modernizing the insur- 
ance contract and summarizing the 
principal features briefly in dramatic, 
non-technical language, the institution 
of insurance can reinterpret itself,” 
said Mr. Rukeyser. “As long as the 
archaic, technical, legalistic forms 
persist, insurance will be at the mercy 
of demagogic detractors who twist 
the truth to the detriment of all in- 
terests involved. 

“Insurance companies should also 
safeguard their institution by creating 
better popular understanding through 
unremitting educational advertising, 
which will sell concepts and ideas as 
well as policies. It seems to me that 
in the past there has been too much 
reliance on high-pressure selling and 
too little educational publicity. In- 
surance companies have been laggard 
in the obligation to sell their agents 
to the public as men and women who 
can bring useful information. 

“Life companies should study the 
new short form, streamlined financial 
statements issued within the last year 
by pioneering Industrial companies, 
and should adapt the new fashions in 
simplified accounting to their own 
statements. The mutual companies 
should reinterpret themselves as vir- 
tual consumer cooperatives.” 


Administrative 


No Fundamental Changes 
Anticipated 


No fundamental change in life in- 
surance practices, even though near- 
ly every other economic phase of life 
is in a revolutionary stage, is seen 
by President Frederick D. Russell of 
the Security Mutual Life, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., as expressed in an address 
given before the monthly luncheon 
meeting of the Utica Assn. of Life 
Underwriters at Utica, N. Y., Nov. 17. 

Today, more than ever before, we 
appear to be facing a changing world, 
declared Mr. Russell, pointing out 
that we are in the midst of one of 
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Departmental 


the great revolutionary periods of 
history, and that upon our genera- 
tion and its successors the task is im- 
posed of discovering and organizing a 
multitude of new relationships among 
the people of the earth, that we today 
wonder if many of our troubles have 
not sprung from the development of 
what a few years ago we proudly 
pointed to as the “Machine Age,” that 
unemployment appears to be a per- 
manent problem, and that thrift is 
no longer a yardstick by which to 
measure the best citizens. 





Frederick D. Russell 


“Where is life insurance going?” 
asked Mr. Russell, “I confidently 
believe that life insurance is go- 
ing forward and upward to higher 
and higher levels of public service. 
So long as men will love their wives 
and families, so long as men shall 
die, or live to old age, so long as men 
shall conduct business, so long as 
children shall need college educations, 
just so long will there be a need for 
the service which only life insurance 
can effectively supply. 

“As I see it, there are two yard- 
sticks in life insurance selling. One 
is to make a living and the other is 
the promotion of happiness and con- 
tentment among your clients. Life in- 
surance affords security for the sales- 
man and at the same time gives him 
the opportunity to serve others. 
Gentlemen, any man who is just in 
the life insurance business for the 
money he may make would confer a 
great favor on the industry if he 


would resign at once. God placed each 
and every one in this world to do a 
job of serving his fellow men. Your 
job is only a small cog in that Divine 
plan and the earth is His vineyard. 

“You made a wise selection when 
you chose your present vocation, but 
having chosen it, do your best work in 
serving your fellow man and thereby 
helping to build His kingdom. If you 
want te improve your lot, build a ser- 
vice station on it.” 


Production 


Agent Chief Cause Of 
Public Esteem 


The American public has a pro- 
found respect for the institution of 
life insurance because of its faith in 
what the life agent has translated to 
them about the business, said Holgar 
J. Johnson of Pittsburgh, president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, in an address before 
the Cleveland General Agents and 
Managers Association on December 
14. 

Examining the possible reasons for 
this general public esteem, Mr. John- 
son narrowed the focal point down to 
the agent himself and his work among 
the people of his community. The 
size of the companies, he indicated, is 
not the most important reason, nor 
is official integrity the complete ans- 
wer. Performance of the companies 
is a factor but much of the business 
in force is of recent origin. 

“It is my conviction,” said Mr. 
Johnson, “that this public esteem has 
come into being because of the faith 
that the policyholders have had in 
what the agent has translated to them 
about the business of life insurance 
and what it does. While 88 per cent 
of the people believe life insurance 
has served them well, we must keep 
this good will and continue to build 
by giving the agent a larger share in 
the prestige.” 

Promotional activities, he said, must 
start with the idea of recruiting only 
such men and women as have char- 
acter and are recognized in the com- 
munity as worthy representatives of 
the company and the business. 

The need for adequate, active and 
continuous training was stressed by 
Mr. Johnson as a second important 
activity. Methods whereby managers 
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and general agents can aid their un- 
derwriters to advertise themselves to 
the public were listed as the third im- 
portant activity. Other promotional 
activities involve helping the agent 
make money and stabilizing his in- 


come 


Supervision 
Good Recruiting Found A 
Continuous Process 


The panel discussion of last week, 
one of a series which the Life Super- 
visors Association of New York City 
plans to conduct on organization sub- 
jects as they pertain to the varying 
interests of its membership, revolved 
about this thought: The agency super- 
visor has a real job and a real con- 
tribution to make to the life insurance 
business in the careful selection of 
quality men and women to represent 
the institution of life insurance to 
the public. 

This particular job, it was indi- 
cated, cannot be done spasmodically 
or haphazardly, but the most efficient 
results have been obtained from a 
carefully constructed plan of con- 
tinuous recruiting which is not varied 
or changed to meet each new situation 
but is a fixed part of the agency’s 
program and also a part of the pre 
conceived plan of operation. 

The panel discussion on recruiting 
was so divided as to give the experi- 
ence in both the larger and smaller 
agencies. On the panel group were 
Einstein and Benjamin Sal- 
linger, of the DeLong agency, Mutual 
Benefit; Carl Smith, Fraser agency, 
Connecticut Mutual; Eric J. Wilson, 
Engelsman agency, Penn Mutual; 
Lewis Neikrug, Lauer agency, Con- 
tinental American, and Paul Orr, 
Bragg agency, Guardian Life. 

Following a prepared outline of 
questions, the supervisors on the 
panel told the results of the trial and 
error methods that some of them had 
followed in recruiting men, the results 
of their experiences and their con- 
clusions. 


Leste 


These leading questions concerned 
the following items: Planning for 
men; selection from a mass inter- 
viewed; using employment agencies 
or vocational guides; center of influ- 
ence method; present organization; 
circularization and selection. 


Underwriting 
Insurance Associated Too 
Closely with Death 
The concept that life insurance is 
death insurance is wrong, said Julian 
S. Myrick, New York, manager of the 
Mutual Life of New York, in an ad- 
dress to the Hartford Life Under- 
writers Association on December 13. 
Speaking on “Life Insurance a Plan 
for Living,” Mr. Myrick said that 
death is a part of life but life is by 
far the more important of the two 
and the emphasis should be placed on 

preparing to live. 

The importance of human life de- 
pends on its quality as well as its 
length, continued Mr. Myrick. The 
opportunities afforded by the various 
types of policies tend to improve our 
length and quality of life. It is the 
life work of all of us to help people 
live more fully. 

Most persons are under-insured, 
declared Mr. Myrick, including those 
in life insurance, by the formula of 
five times annual earned income, ir- 
respective of business life insurance 





Julian S. Myrick 


and insurance for tax purposes. Every 
life insurance policy, he said, should 
be placed as part of a permanent plan 
for living and a policy once estab- 
lished should always be kept in force 
to complete this plan for living 
through life insurance. 

Declaring that it is just as bad to 


oversell as undersell, Mr. Myrick con- 
tinued: 

“It seems to me that a.life insur- 
ance agent who establishes himself 
on a permanent basis with his clients 
and gives them a continuous and 
proper service, thus establishes for 
himself a permanent place in his com- 
pany and in his community. There 
are two outstanding contributions to- 
ward this: graduates of the American 
College of Life Underwriters and the 
Million Dollar Round Table. They 
both seem to me to typify permanence 
in service in our business. We do not 
all need to become either to do our 
work properly, but we can follow 
their example very closely.” 


Management 


Attention to New Agents 
Given Novel Aspect 


Plans for maintaining the spirit 
of the sales force were discussed be- 
fore the recent joint meeting in 
Chicago of the Agency Officers and 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau by S. A. Swisher, Jr., agency 
vice-president of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, who explained some of his 
own company’s activities in that di- 
rection. 


Benefit Plan 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has an 
agents’ benefit plan providing for 
security beyond the benefits of their 
contracts and personal plans for re- 
tirement as one of its chief plans. It 
makes a special point of inviting new 
agents to visit the home office when 
they have paid for their first $80,000 
new business. It is the purpose of the 
company to bring every new agent 
into contact with the home office and 
members of the various departments 
as soon as possible after his associa- 
tion with the company. 

“Our club conventions,” said Mr. 
Swisher, “provide such contacts in a 
measure, but in order for an agent 
to attend our conventions he must 
write a substantial amount of busi- 
ness and meet a rather severe con- 
servation requirement, which places 
these meetings beyond the ability of 
most new men, and so we have the 
paradox of conducting meetings which 
are most valuable to the new man and 
still having qualifications which make 
it difficult for the new man to attain.” 

The $80,000 requirement seems like 
a small demand, commented Mr. 
Swisher, but practically it has re- 
sulted in a rather substantial pro- 
duction. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Lee J. Dougherty, managing 
Occidental Life, has announced from Davenport, Ia., the 
appointment of Gradus J. DeKock as general agent at Des 
Moines, and of Con W. Moose as manager at Omaha. Mr. 
DeKock was general agent for the Guarantee Life of 
Davenport before that company was merged with the Oc- 
cidental. 


vice-president of the 


William M. Houze, general agent of the John Hancock 
at Chicago, celebrated the 35th anniversary of his ser- 
vice with that company with a dinner at the Union League 
Club on December 12. While Mr. Houze’ anniversary 
actually occurs on December 26, it has been his custom for 
many years to celebrate on the 12, which is his birthday. 


Hauge, Spokane; G. A. Specht, Minneapolis; G. A. Heaps, 
Harrisburg; A. P. Hinkes, Milwaukee; J. M. Sisk, Mil- 
waukee; L. D. Northcutt, Dallas; F. E. Keerl, San Fran- 
cisco; C. R. Hendrickson, Lincoln, and G. L. Halgren, Cedar 
Rapids. 

December has been designated as “Reid Webb Month” 
in the San Antonio Agency of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Co. honoring Reid W. Webb, of Del Rio, who 
has been with the agency fifteen years. 














AS I LIVE}: 








Present from the home office were Byron K. Elliott, vice- | 
president and general counsel; J. Harry Wood, manager a atti ae : ; 
of general agencies, and W. R. Pond, manager of the un- pte oa - rn yes Chcinee- tine : Srneuge 5 spyeenel | 
derwriting department. the injustice of oa - a pee eeige re ( 
‘Ex — , ‘ Mr. Farley’s office down in Washington, sti e 
D. C. Kemp, agency manager for the Equitable Society and to 1 waneny eho sage age — 7 me 
; “ . ; - that I must join with all other writing men who enjoy 
at Chicago, has resigned and will return to California the f f th me ie ati weal 
. ° ° J . Oo yress ana secona-ciass é “1V- ( 
shortly after the first of the year. He will be associated ania gee site sien . J , 
. , ¥ ileges in thus economically issuing a wholesale Merry 
there with the Van Winkle agency at Los Angeles. Mr. oe : , . a 
, : ao Christmas and Happy New Year... in my opinion that ( 
Kemp was connected with the Van Winkle agency as as- , ini , 
. . shia ‘ p | time-honored holiday greeting should be re-phrased to 
sistant manager before going to Chicago eight years ago. es : aa a aa me: 
He as been with the Equitable twenty-four years | read, “Happy Christmas and Merry New Year,” because 
ny . : ea | that is what it amounts to in practice With such 
Walter H. Brown, in charge of the Cleveland agency of | modifications of “Merry” as may be dictated by early 
the Prudential Insurance Co., has announced that the office | hangovers and Christmas bills. . 
received 335 applications for ordinary life insurance dur- | * * 
; ‘ : é t 
m No re - > € } , , | - . : 
S wennner, aggregating $2,800,000. Mr. Brown will HILE extending these impersonal and unadorned 0 
celebrate his twenty-fifth anniversary as manager of the , . . . 
. « ; salutations of the season, I might as well make t 
Cleveland office January 7. . a 
The Charl . : | amends to at least my friends among the editors of n 
. e arles E. DeLong Agency of the Mutual Benefit company magazines by giving them a Chritmas present ti 
a e Insurance Co. announces a total paid for business for ... The present is an idea, and the idea is: an adult lette D 
oY ¢ Qe Qe ry 9a% ; . wad " ; ~ - . . . 
OPENS, “ $8,133,499 with 293 paid for lives, as against to Santa Claus ... The letter would be from a life insur- b 
$864,530 on 174 lives for November of 1937. The total ance agent, and it might start: Dear Santa Claus—Please b 
a nee the Eret cleven months of the year is $14, bring me enthusiasm, good health and courage, that I 0 
2 oT ; 007 ; jwWec nme s aine . . - . 
224,202 with 1997 paid for lives as against $11,684,056 on may better carry on a work which provides Christmas t) 
0 livac — — . 7 « of P . ° . , 
1859 lives for the first eleven months of 1937, showing a presents for legions of your little friends everywhere . .. “i 
gain of 138 paid for lives and $2,540,146. And then it would go on from there in a clear, touching th 
William J. Sieger, vice-president and superintendent of | prose style calculated to inspire in readers a greater ap- Ww 
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On January 1 Charles A. Finley will become a co-partner 
with Daryl D. Johns in New York and the present Johns 
agency of the Home Life Insurance Co. will thereafter 
operate under the name of “Johns & Finley, general 
agents.” 

Harold A. Lueth of Kankakee, IIl., has assumed his 
duties as general agent of the General American Life of 
St. Louis. He entered life insurance on a part-time basis 
in 1922, but has given it his entire time since 1930. 
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campaign of Christmas spirit advertising in all manner 
of life insurance publicity sufficiently in advance of the 
day to allow the agents time for follow-up ... The agents, 
most of them, possess almost an evangelistic recognition 
of life insurance and its peculiar appeal to mankind at 
Yuletide, but they cannot function at their best after the 
Christmas Club and other funds have already been spent 
for sleds and furs and jewels and rock and rye. 


* * 


VEN at this time of the year, when everyone else is 
FE buying, I seem to be able to think of nothing except 
selling, although I am modest enough to venture the guess 
that it would be all right with some of you if I knocked 
off for the day ... How about reminiscing a bit about 
those old-time Yuletides and how the children used to get 
more of a kick out of a bag of candy and oranges than 
the city kids get with all their expensive toys and trap- 
pings? Well, that would be okay, except that I don’t 
believe they did ... It seems to me that such an idea 
belongs in the same well-filled book of fallacies with the 
old-time fighters, old-time baseball players and old-time 
treaters. ... But even if the kids of long ago did conceiv- 
ably get a greater thrill through the ownership of a 
twenty-five cent toy train than does the modern youngster 
who gets an electric—and I doubt that—what of the old- 
time father? Did he have as much fun “showing the kid 
how to run it?” 


O, the old days were all right, but the margin of 
N childhood happiness credited to their favor has been 
greatly exaggerated ... Youngsters, as their elders, alter 
little from one generation to another . . . Prices change, 
times change and steam heat has replaced the yule log, 
but human emotions, as measured between now and days 
agone, vary about as much as a seismograph reading of 
Manhattan Island . . . I’ll grant you that the youngster 
of the first Roosevelt’s day and earlier had all the better 
of it in the way of Christmas cakes—and I don’t mean 
pudding .. . If it is true that the English introduced the 
latter, they deserve to be in their present state of diffi- 
culties . . . I mean Christmas cakes in assorted variety 


such as were baked in the stove-wood kitchen ovens of 
. . The modern child, poor thing, wouldn’t know 
. But we know, don’t we? 


that day . 
about that . . 


mNEWo 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Kenneth P. Craft, formerly assistant manager of the 
life, accident, and group departments of the Washington, 
D. C., branch office of the Travelers, has been appointed 
to the managership of the life, accident, and group de- 
partments of the Reading, Pa., branch office. 

Murray D. Lincoln has been named president of the 
Co-operative Life Insurance Co. of America, Columbus, 
Ohio, an affiliate of the Ohio Farm Bureau, succeeding the 
late Judge Charles S. Younger. Harry West, Leesburg, 
Ohio, was named vice-president and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and R. N. Benjamin, Harrisburg, Pa., 
president of the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Federation, 
was named a director, filling the vacancy created by Judge 
Younger’s death. 

Paul B. Sommers, president of the American Insurance 
Co. of Newark, N. J., has been elected a director of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 

John A. Tory, of Toronto, has just been elected a di- 
rector of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. Mr. 
Tory has been associated with the Sun Life for the past 
forty-five years in many important executive positions, 
and recently as supervisor for Western Ontario, the largest 
life agency in the British Empire, a position which he 
now resigns. 

The Lamar Life Insurance Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert S. McKnight as state supervisor for 
Alabama and John W. Lamar as district manager for 
South and East Alabama. Their headquarters will be in 
Montgomery. 

The Great-West Life Assurance Co. has appointed C. F. 
Dunfee, C.L.U., as superintendent of agencies for the 
Province of Ontario, continuing at the same time his 
present duties as manager of the company’s Toronto No. 1 
branch. 

D. G. Liggett, for many years district manager for the 
Southland Life in Fort Worth, Tex., has been transferred 
to the home office in Dallas as special agency department 
representative. 

Dr. Joseph F. Whinery of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
joined the medical board of the Mutual Benefit Life as 
assistant medical director. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., has an- 
nounced that it is continuing during 1939 the dividend 
scale used in 1938. The company is also continuing for 
1939 the dividend accumulation rate of 3.5 per cent and 
the settlement option rate of 3.75 per cent for both non- 
withdrawable and withdrawable funds. 

Directors of the Connecticut General Life of Hartford 
have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 20 cents 
a share, payable January 3, 1939, on stock of record De- 
cember 17. 

The New England Mutual Life of Boston has voted 
$9,550,000 for distribution as dividends to policyholders 
during the full year 1939. 
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Convention Exams 
(Continued from page 14) 


with the thought of profit from their 
operation and enlargement. 

While most of these ventures were 
in the nature of new companies, nev- 
ertheless there were many old exist- 
ing companies which came into new 
hands and which immediately made 
their major concern the procuring 
of new capital, with a constant over- 
estimation of business. Commission- 
ers in states which these companies 
entered were becoming more insistent 
upon representation in convention ex- 
aminations. Despite every effort of 
the committee on convention examina- 
tions, criticism continued. Finally, 
Commissioner Charles R. Detrick of 
California forced a resolution which, 
in effect, allowed a group of com- 
plainant states to name one of their 
number as a participant in the con- 
vention examination to be conducted. 

This resolution, adopted in 1927, 
read as follows: “When the insur- 
ance commissioners of two or more 
states make a formal written request 
to the chairman of the examination 
committee, for an examination by the 
convention of any insurance com- 
pany, and at the same time make a 
prima facie showing as to the im- 
proper financial condition of such 
company, or serious improper prac- 
tice by such company; then the chair- 
man of the examination committee 
shall order the examination and shall 
ask all complaining states to agree 
among themselves on one state to be 
named on the convention examination 
as the representative of all complain- 
ing states.” 


Dunham's Contribution 

Consistent agitation on the part of 
many southern and western depart- 
ments occasioned the presentation in 
1931 of a rather complete history of 
the committee on examinations by 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut. This followed a rather 
thorough effort on Mr. Dunham’s 
part to collect data on the number of 
examinations held as well as their 
respective course. One result, too, of 
this agitation, was the retirement of 
Colonel Joseph Button as chairman 
of the examination committee and as 
secretary of the national convention. 
He was succeeded by Jess G. Read 
of Oklahoma in both capacities. Mr. 
Read then represented the new group 
which had, at that time, assumed con- 
trol of the affairs of the national 
convention. 

In 1931 a rather comprehensive 
report was presented by W. P. Tate 
of the Kentucky department. These 
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recommendations, which were adopted 
by the convention, in the opinion of 
The Spectator, would do much to give 
a measure of satisfaction to all con- 
cerned and once more place the whole 
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matter of convention examinations 
upon the sound and judicious basis 
which had characterized it during the 
early years of the acceptance of the 
principle of convention examinations, 
This report outlined a method of 
procedure in company examination to 
more readily determine the soundness 
of companies. It was also decided, 
at that time, for each state depart- 
ment to present all information which 
it possessed on convention examina- 
tions. In 1932, Secretary Read la- 
mented the lack of cooperation in this 
respect. 


Purpose Misunderstood 


Finally, for a brief summation of 
the developments of the past few 
years, no better picture could be 
available than the following quota- 
tions from the very able address of 
Jess G. Read, chairman of the exami- 
nations committee, at last week’s 
meeting in Des Moines: 

A number of the commissioners 
seem to have a misconception of what 
constitutes a convention examination 
of insurance companies, and do not 
understand the mechanics of calling 
one. For this reason, it is thought 
advisable to review the high points 
(without quoting resolutions) of the 
period from the mid-winter meeting 
in 1935 up to the present time. 

It will be recalled that at the New 
York meeting in December, 1935, the 
commissioners went on record as fa- 
voring the convention plan of exami- 
nation for all companies licensed in 
more than three states. At that time 
the resolution also provided that the 
examination look into the payment 
of taxes to the respective states in 
which the company is licensed, as well 
as looking into the solvency and other 
matters. At that time the chairman 
of the examinations committee was 
authorized to appoint a sub-committee 
of five to make study of the entire 
subject, and to report back at the 
annual meeting in St. Paul, June, 
1936. The sub-committee did report 
back to the examinations committee, 
and the latter reported to the con- 
vention the following resclution: 


“In all future examina*ions of in- 
surance companies, the supervising 
administrative official of the insurance 
laws of the state in which the cor 
pany to be examined is domiciled shall 
notify the chairman of the examina- 
tions committee of this convention of 
the pendency of the examination and 
shall indicate to him, in a general 
way the premium income from the 
various states, and the chairman of 
the examinations committee shall then 
invite not less than two commissioners 
to send representatives to participate 
in that examination, said invitations 
to be extended in consideration of the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HAT was probably a new high in life association 
peste was reached at the recent annual 
dinner of the Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York at the 
Biltmore. Estab- 
lishing a_ prece- 
dent, the mem- 
bers of the asso- 
ciation put to- 
gether a neat pro- 
gram of post- 
prandial humor 
in the form of a 
Gridiron Enter- 
tainment, written, 
directed and act- 
ed by their own 
budding thes- 
pians. Patterned 
something after 
the traditional 
Gridiron Dinner 
held annually in 
Washington 
where everybody 
of any real or 
fancied impor- 
tance is taken 
over the hurdles, the Life Managers show was an ef- 
fective bit of satire, divided into 14 skits that poked 
fun at everybody and everything within reach. Be- 
ginning with a movie short that played havoc with 
Gerald Eubank and Julian Myrick, the show ribbed the 
ultrasacred methods of recruiting, agency management 
and prospecting, and also nudged a few of the man- 
agers, to the vast delight of the 400 attending the din- 
ner. A large share of credit for putting the show over 
goes to George P. Shoemaker, Provident Mutual, who 
was chairman of the Gridiron Committee. 

e.h6©°8 
IGHLIGHTS of the dinner included the presence of six life 


insurance company presidents—something of a record in 





Gerald A. Eubank 


itself; the large number of out-of-town general agents and man- 
agers who came from cities throughout the East to share in the 
festivities; the absence of formal talks and the brevity of the 
informal comments, and the presentation of gavels by Gerald 
A. Eubank, Prudential manager and president of the association, 
to the four past presidents—Julian S. Myrick, 1929-1931; Ed- 
ward W. Allen, 1932-1935; Harry Gardiner, 1936, and Clifford 
L. McMillen, 1937. 
e®.6°8 

HE afternoon section of the annual agenda was a 

symposium of expert opinion on three subjects. 
Speakers were John C. Elliott, Penn Mutual general 
agent in Newark, who spoke on “Supervising Super- 
visors”; W. Ross Harper, Aetna general agent of Phila- 
delphia, on “Financing Agents.” and Harold L. Taylor, 
Mutual Life of New York. Mr. Taylor was drafted to 
pinch-hit for Lawrence Simon, Mass. Mutual, who was 
scheduled to talk on “Stimulating Production,” but was 
prevented from carrying out the assignment because 
of illness. Implementing the formal discussion, a thirty- 
minute open forum followed each paper, led by a co- 
ordinator to steer the discussion. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The American Life Convention has just announced five 
changes among its state vice-presidents, as follows: Iowa 
—Gerard S. Nollen succeeding A. H. Hoffman; Ohio— 
Theodore H. Tangeman succeeding Francis J. Wright; 
Pennsylvania — Walter P. Stevens succeeding Clifton 
Maloney; Tennessee—J. M. Finlay succeeding A. M. Bur- 
ton, and Wisconsin—Richard Boissard succeeding N. J. 
Frey. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Ottawa, Ont., held 
its annual meeting recently and elected the following of- 
ficers: Honorary presidents, A. G. Brewer and G. A. 
Murphy; president, G. A. Reid; first vice-president, H. C. 
Graham; second vice-president, E. J. Murphy; secretary- 
treasurer, David Roger. 

Paul E. Price, former lecturer on insurance law at 
Northwestern University, was the guest speaker on De- 
cember 13 before the Chicago Life Insurance Lawyers 
Club. 

Stanley E. Smithson, representative of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. at Fort Smith, has succeeded to the presi- 
dency of the Arkansas State Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, following the resignation of George Vinsonhaler. 

More than forty persons attended the dinner given by 
the Hartford Chapter C.L.U., at which S. T. Whatley, vice- 
president of the Aetna Life, and John Marshall Holcombe, 
manager of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
reviewed the growth of the C.L.U. this year. 

The printed proceedings of the 1938 annual conference 
of the Life Office Management Association held in Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Sept. 26 to 29, are now being distributed 
to its members. These proceedings contain approximately 
350 pages and are in bound form. 

The annual election of the Life Insurance Managers’ 
Association, Inc., of Los Angeles, held December 12, re- 
sulted in the choice of these leaders for the coming year: 
President, George H. Page; vice-president, Albert E. Pay- 
ton, and secretary-treasurer, Walter J. Stoessel. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Association of Life Under- 
writers heard Max Moch, Akron, a million-doliar life in- 
surance producer, at a recent luncheon. This year the 
Youngstown association is sponsoring three classes prepar- 
ing underwriters for the C.L.U. examinations. 

Homer Hansel, local Mutual Life of New York rep- 
resentative, addressed 34 members of the Evansville Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters meeting recently at the Lamp- 
light Inn on “Selling the Christmas Spirit.” 

One dozen former presidents of the Atlanta, Ga., Life 
Underwriters’ Association were honor guests at the 
monthly meeting recently. 

The Colorado Life of Denver has been elected a member 
of the American Life Convention. With this addition, the 
ALC membership now totals 148. 


DEATHS 


Clarence A. Stetson, 61, manager of the collection and 
credit departments of the Aetna Life Insurance Co. and 
affiliated companies at New York, died December 14. 

Julian Corneille Harvey, 70, vice-president and actuary 
of the St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Co., died De- 
cember 9. 

Robert L. Robison, 59, for many years president of the 
Bankers’ Reserve Life Co., died in Omaha, Neb., on De- 
cember 8. 

Henry W. Becker, 67, manager of the Metropolitan 
Life at Grand Rapids, Mich., from 1906 until his retire- 
ment two years ago, died December 2. 

Frank F. Garrett, 71, retired agency manager of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, died December 3. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


In honor of the 80th birthday anniversary of Channing 
Webster Brandon, president emeritus, agents of the 
Columbus Mutual Life of Columbus, Ohio, are enthusi- 
astically taking part in prize contests covering the last 
six weeks of 1938. 

The Connecticut Mutual reports a gain of 19.9 per cent 
in new paid-for life insurance sales for the month of No- 
vember, with the month’s production standing at $11,- 
309,359. 

William H. Estwick, manager of the New York office 
of the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, recently an- 
nounced that a series of accident and health lectures are 
being held at the Hotel Roger Smith in White Plains. The 
educational program is under the supervision of Harold M. 
George, manager of the accident and health department, 
and Dan Whelton, district supervisor. 
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The Continental American Life closed the first eleven 
months of the year 14.3 per cent ahead of the same period 
of 1937 in new paid business. The month of November 
was 29 per cent ahead of November last year, and Oc- 
tober, 22 per cent. 


Business for the Berkshire Life Insurance Co. is excel- 
lent as is evidenced by the record-breaking achievements 
attained during the Berkshire Boosters’ Campaign, spon- 
sored by the field forces from October 17 to November 30 
under the chairmanship of S. Samuel Wolfson, general 
agent of New York City. November, 1938, was the largest 
new business paid-for month in the company’s history 
since November, 1929. 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of the Bankers National 
Life of Montclair, N. J., has announced that the month of 
November showed the largest paid-for volume of new busi- 
ness in the history of the company. 


—— Guaranteed Interest 
Rate Being Reduced 


Supplementing the article on settle- 
ment options (“Custom-Made Policy 
Contracts”) in this year’s Prominent 
Patrons Number of The Spectator, it 
may be added that two present-day 
changes slightly reducing the income 
from these options are: (1) Most com- 
panies are reducing their guaranteed 
rate of interest (for policy proceeds 
left at interest) from 3 to 2% per 
eent (affecting Options A, B and D), 
and (2) in order to take advantage of 
the improved mortality companies are 
using the new “1937 Standard Annu- 
ity Mortality Table” (given in the 
May, 1938, Transactions of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, and affect- 
ing Option C). There is also a ten- 
dency to give a slightly lower rate of 
interest when the beneficiary has the 
right to withdraw part or all of the 
principal, that serving as a deterrent 
to protect the proceeds of the policy. 

It has been found, however, that the 
insurance should not be tied up too 
tightly, causing the beneficiary to 
starve to death before being able to 
enjoy later henefits. There have been 
too many cases where the widow lost 
her home because she needed immedi- 
ate cash to pay off a mortgage and all 
the insurance was under Option A 
(Interest or Deposit Option) with no 
right of withdrawal. 

The settlement should be not only 
flexible but as simple as possible, with 
named rather than class beneficiaries, 
and without too great prolongation 
into the future. As to the last point, 
not only does the well known “rule 
against perpetuities” set a time limit, 
according to state law, but also the 
rule of common sense would suggest 
that the immediate beneficiaries should 
be properly taken care of first of all 
and that the next generation should 
certainly produce at least one new 
money-earner to provide any neces- 
sary income beyond that 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


S the year draws to its close, signs of business re- 
Pema continue to increase. The bad days of early 
summer have given way to an upswing that, beginning 
around the end of September, has lessened the pressure 
on company men and has given producers a new impetus 
of optimism. The collective record for 1938 will be noth- 
ing to boast of, when all the figures are in, but there 
is the consoling thought that “it might have been worse” 
and that progress, if not prosperity, is once more just 
around the corner. 

* 

HE feeling—obvious at several of the life insurance 
sate in the Middle West this fall—that the 
business must settle down to a process of consolidation 
without augmentation is less in evidence. After all, life 
insurance must keep its eyes on the horizon. Like an 
individual, it will stumble if it concentrates on watch- 
ing its toes on the path. Similarly, it must avoid star- 
gazing. There is a vast difference between the horizon 
line of hope spurred by energy and the star-gazing of 
wishful imagination. The old axiom that any dead fish 
can float with the current, but it takes a live one to 
swim up, is just as true of life insurance progress as 
it is of any other endeavor. There was, for a while, too 
much satisfaction in, and concern with, the bird in the 
hand: and a tendency to admire its plumage to such an 
extent that the theory of hunting was neglected. That 
theory necessarily is that there are always more birds 
in new coverts for those who have strength and con- 
fidence in their will to search. 

* * 

HEN executives began supposing that a maximum 

production had been reached and that further 
effort should be in the work of “holding on,” the effect 
on agents was not always salutary. In fact, many of 
them subconsciously felt that a brake had been applied 
and their enthusiasm suffered accordingly. If there is 
one quality which the life insurance agent must possess, 
and must ceaselessly renew, it is enthusiasm. To retain 
and increase that, he must constantly revitalize his be- 
lief in the fundamental beneficence of the institution he 
represents. He must be imbued with an evangelical 
spirit that will urge him ever to crusade in the further- 
ance of his daily task. He cannot, even to himself, con- 
cede that his ultimate horizon is beyond attainment. A 
philosophy of consolidation is, to the producer at least, 
a philosophy of failure. When, then, new hope is in- 
jected into the executive body—and is therefrom trans- 
fused into the agency forces—we may anticipate added 
production. That process seems now to impend, due to 
the recovery factors that are evidenced toward the year’s 
end 


* * 


LL indications are to the effect that, on the threshold 

of 1939, gains in volume of life insurance written 
and paid for are in the offing. National uncertainty and 
doubt more and more give way to returning confidence. 
Earlier fears of criticism and regimentation, as well as 
investigation, now seem not so awesome. The perennial 
hope of the farmer—‘“a crop with a price”—plays its 
part; and life insurance men who have profited by the 
lessons of the past are facing the immediate future with 
new knowledge and with better equipment for the tasks 
ahead. 





ACCIDENT INST 


A ery Merry Christmas 


Beneath the mantels where hang the Christmas stock- 
ings will glow many a home fire which would not burn 
this year except for the services of Life Insurance. 


We cherish the thought that we have made many 
future Christmases happier in the building of the more 
than Six Hundred Million Dollars of National Life insur- 
ance in force. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Ind-pvendence Square 


















MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


ddmitted Assets December 31, 1937 $928,071.42 








Exceeding all production records since 1929, the Great- 


West Life Assurance Co. concluded its November Drive, 
held in honor of President George W. Allan, with new life 
insurance sales for the month reaching a total of eight 
and three-quarter million dollars. 


The Ohio insurance department has approved the action 


of the Pure Protection Life Association of Cleveland in 
changing its name to the Great Lakes Life Insurance Co. 


The Life Insurance Co. of Detroit has applied to Ohio 


and Pennsylvania for permits to operate in these states. 
The company will do business through brokers and gen- 
eral agents. 


Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lincoln National Life 


of Fort Wayne, Ind., will be honored for his contributions 
to civic welfare at a dinner January 10. 
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Convention Exams 
(Continued from page 26) 


premium income of the companies in 
the various states, the geographical 
location of the states, and with due 
reference to rotation of invitation, 
and, whenever the occasion requires, 
groups of states may be represented 
instead of one state, by their joint 
selection and appointment. 

“It is understood that this does not 
apply in those cases where companies 
are authorized to do business in less 
than three states. 

“The report of examination as fin- 
ally submitted shall represent the con- 
currence of the commissioners invited 
to participate, which said concurrence 
shall be made evident by their respec- 
tive signatures.” 

The next step in developing the 
convention system for examining 
companies was at Hot Springs, Ark., 
in 1936, at which time the convention 
voted to establish the zone system, 
and the examinations committee was 
directed to put machinery in motion 
to make the zone system effective. 
The committee, following instruc- 
tions, met in Chicago and the states 
were divided into six zones, and a 
manager named for each zone. The 
insurance department of each state 
was told in a letter dated January 
20, 1937, from the secretary of the 
association, just what occurred at the 
Chicago meeting held January 15, 
previously, and was given detailed 
information regarding the procedure 
to be followed in calling and con- 
ducting convention examinations, and 
from that letter I desire to quote one 
paragraph: 

“It was decided that for the present 
when the commissioner of the domicili- 
ary state desired a convention exami- 
nation of one of his companies he 
would so advise the chairman of the 
examinations committee and furnish 
him with information relative to the 
volume of business in the several states 
in which it is licensed, and that in turn 
the chairman of the examinations com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners would reflect 
such information on to the zone chair- 
man where the particular company 
operates, and the zone chairman would 
then select one state out of his zone 
to participate in the examination— 
giving due regard to volume; geo- 
graphical location and rotation.” 


Zone System 


At the annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia in 1937 it was recommended 
that the zone system of conducting 
convention examinations be continued. 
At the mid-winter meeting in New 
York, December, 1937, the examina- 
tions committee, after a lengthy ses- 
sion, made no recommendation as to 
the zone system, nor did the conven- 
tion. The only action taken by the 
convention at this meeting was to 
direct the chairman of the examina- 
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as much as it 


chored to impermanence. 


mean the plan used last 
that, basically the same 


ASSURANCE 


of 








ROCK BOTTOM 


Any organization can multiply the material in its sales portfolio 
pleases, but it must not expect results in direct ratio. 
Prolific additions of themselves can even 


Far wiser and better is a soundly conceived and basic sales plan 
from which all new sales ideas follow naturally. 
leads to sounder and more lasting results than mere invention an- 


When State Mutual men talk about the State Mutual Plan they | 
rear and the year before and the year before , 


ut always developing. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE | 


Worcester, Massachusetts | 


Incorporated 1844 


| Over 94 Years a Synonym for Security 


e dangerous treadmills, 


Sach development 





COMPANY | 

















tions committee to assemble certain 
information for the June, 1938, meet- 
ing. 

In the June, 1938, meeting, Quebec, 
Canada, the chairman in a 19-page 
report to the examinations commit- 
tee presented detailed information as 
to the companies examined; the 
states participating; the per diem; 








Would You Like 
to Represent 
a Company 


|. That writes both partici- 
pating and non-partici- 
pating insurance; 

2. Whose net cost com- 
pares favorably with your 
competitors (compare 


how favorably this is); 
and 


3. That has the right 
agency spirit? 


lf so, write 


CHAS. E. WARD 
Vice-Pres. in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Co., Inc. 


E. Lee Trinkle, President 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








the sustenance charge, and whether 
the examiner used was department or 
independent. From this report I de- 
sire to quote one paragraph: 


“During the past year the question 
has been raised as to how far the 
home state commissioner should ge in 
suggesting the number of zones, and 
which zones should participate, also 
how far the home state commissioner 
should go in suggesting a certain state 
of a zone, and in some cases certain 
examiners. In the absence of specific 
instructions your chairman has fol- 
lowed the suggestions of the home 
state commissioner as to number and 
which zones should participate, and 
has furnished the manager of each 
invited zone with information con- 
tained in the home state commission- 
er’s letter, and a list showing volume 
of business transacted by the company 
to be examined in the several states 
of his zone.” 

The committee and convention in a 
majority vote advised no particular 
action was necessary at that time on 
the subject. 


A Majority Move 
i want in this report to again call 
attention to the fact that the 
commissioners re- 
questing convention examinations 
suggest the number of zones which 
should participate. A number of com- 


your 
majority of the 


missioners have _ challenged _ this, 
thinking that the call for an examina- 
tion should be referred to all zones 


in which the particular company 
The chairman of the exami- 
nations committee has had no in- 
struction on this point, and in the 
absence of some specific instruction 
he will continue to follow the sug- 
gestions of the home state, because 
the majority of the commissioners 
have scemed to indicate preference 
for that course. 


operates. 
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(Concluded on page 32) 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


apie again the business world is displaying that 
after-the-horse-is-stolen interest in the lock on the 
stable door, an interest that is one of mankind’s chief 
spurs to progress. The F. Donald Coster who was Philip 
Musica has killed himself and now everybody is investi- 
gating and finding that he was apparently to blame for 
all sorts of things, from the pigeonhole warehouses of 
the McKesson & Robbins crude drug department to al- 
legedly huge and reportedly illicit deals in arms and 
alcohol. There were audits, but evidently audit’s not 
gold that—how does that go? And Government in- 
vestigators dug in before, but not deep enough. It is 
coincidentally significant that just at this time Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago, 
resigned as one of the public’s representatives on the 
board of governors of the New York Stock Exchange 
by way of protest against the board’s refusal to continue 
investigation of the Richard Whitney case. Opinions 
differ as to the justification for his action, since the SEC 
report, while criticizing the Exchange’s “unwritten code 
of silence,” did not recommend that it take any par- 
ticular action. But Mr. Hutchins’ resignation, coming 
with the Coster-Musica disclosures, certainly suggests 
that further house-cleaning and more strict regulation 
preferably self-regulation—are needed. 


a = > 


EANWHILE industrial and mercantile operations 
are “doing as well as can be expected” at this 
season. Automobile production, electric power output and 
railway freight loadings have all reached high levels for 
the year. Where the approach of the inventory period 
has a slowing up effect, it is, of course, only temporary. 
Two recent developments: In the referenda on Gov- 
ernment crop control, requiring a two-thirds vste in 
favor, the Government won in cotton and lost in tobacco 
and rice. The T.N.E.C. (“monopoly committee”) pro- 
gressed from automobiles to glass containers in its study 
of the group patent system, with Chairman O’Mahoney 
suggesting that supervision of group patenting might 
be desirable. 
» * * 
ee average security prices in the weeks 
ended Dec. 10 and 17, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 
Dec. 10 Dec. 17 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ..140.50 140.68 140.87 142.08 


30 rails seee me 22.77 23.00 23.52 

100 stocks ...... 105.19 105.31 105.51 106.52 

30 bonds ...... 86.35 86.36 86.48 86.91 
* * * 


ESPITE some unexpected buying by railroads, steel 
ingot production in the United States declined last 
week 2 points to 58 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age 
estimates. Some slump at the end of the year is ex- 
pected, but a further rise in steel operations is counted 
on by the middle of January. 
* . 7. 
OTTON futures have been wavering up and down 
for at least the past two weeks and showed little 
effect from the majority vote in favor of cotton market- 
ing quotas; March contracts closed last week at 8.21 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1897 

The Colonial patriot, George Wash- 
ington, said, “To prepare for war is 
the most effectual means of preserv- 
ing peace.” 

This suggests to the parents: To pre- 


pare for death, is the most effectual 
means of preserving the family. 


Over 113 Millions In Force 
HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














ORCHIDS to these loyal veterans who have 
been associated with us for twenty years or 


more and who again in 1938 are members 
of our El Capitan Leading Producers Club. 


GRANT TAGGART E. HOWARD BAIRD 
Montana Agency Oregon Agency 
ERNESTO VEDOVI JAMES A. HENRIE 

San Francisco Agency Salt Lake Agency 
FRANK A, PEART JOSEPH A. BATEMAN 
Sacramento Agency Salt Lake Agency 
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Salt Lake Agency Oakland Agency 
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cents as compared with 8.23 one week before and 8.15 
two weeks before. Grain prices showed little change; 
wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade lost % to 
7 cent, while corn declined 1 to 1% cents and oats and 
rye also registered small recessions. 


The National Life Insurance Co. of Montpelier, Vt., 
reports that paid new business for November this year ex- 
ceeded that of the corresponding month a year ago by 
20.35 per cent. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


George R. Kendall, president of the Washington Na- 
tional Life of Chicago, has been named chairman of the 
insurance division of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 
it is announced by President George P. Ellis. At the same 
time, Mr. Ellis announced that George F. Manzelmann, 
vice-president of the North American Accident, has been 
named as chairman of the division’s executive committee. 

The Business Men’s Assurance Co. paid for $180,000 of 
premiums during November as the result of a campaign 
to honor W. T. Grant, president, whose birthday is on 
November 30. This is the best month the company ever 
has had and is 16 per cent up from a year ago. It in- 
cluded $3,500,000 of life. 

Subscription lists for the new issue of 70,000 additional 


shares of $5 par value capital stock offered by the United 
States Life Insurance Co. in New York City closed on De- 
cember 10 with a substantial oversubscription. Paul R. 
Danner, secretary and treasurer, in making this announce- 
ment said: “There has been considerable interest in the 
insurance and financial world as to the progress of the re- 
organization of the capital structure of the United States 
Life. I am particularly happy in being able to state that 
the entire amount of $350,000 of new capital was received 
by the company prior to the close of business on De- 
cember 15, thus increasing the paid-up capital to a total 
of $500,000.” 

The Fidelity Mutual’s Twenty-Five Year Club on De- 
cember 7 celebrated the 60th anniversary of the founding 
of the company in connection with its tenth annual dinner, 
given by President Walter LeMar Talbot. 











Convention Exams 


(Concluded from page 30) 











The end of a year always brings a “Check up”. Well, I've checked 
up, and | find that 1938 has been good to me, and I'm proud to 
be a representative of Bankers Life of Nebraska. The cooperation 
and help I've had from my company has made it possible for me 


to say “Merry Christmas” and really mean it 


My prospects for 1939 are bright, and you can bet that when 
another year rolls around I'll be right here saying Merry Christmas 


again. That's traditional with Bankers Life of Nebraska. 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Bankers Life 


x Nebraska 


HOME OFFICE - LINCOLN 


In taking stock of the working of 
the zone plan since June, 1936, it is 
found that 302 convention examina- 
tions have been held, and that 44 
states have participated, either by 
calling the examination or by fur- 
nishing an examiner thereon. 

It is interesting to note that the 
number of examinations held have 
increased each year. Likewise, the 
number of states to call convention 
examinations has increased each year, 
as the following figures reflect: 

In 1936—20 states called conven- 
tion examinations in which 38 states 
participated; in 1937 — 33 states 
called convention examinations in 
which 41 states participated; in 1938 
—34 states called convention exami- 
nations in which 37 states partici- 
pated. Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode 
Island and Vermont have _ neither 
called a convention examination nor 
furnished an examiner to participate 
in one, 

The state of Illinois leads in each 
year—and in the total for the three- 
year period—in the number of con- 
vention examinations called. This in 
itself is an endorsement of the 
convention form of examination, for 
it is a widely known and well estab- 
lished fact that Illinois has done more 
during the past three years in “clean- 
ing house” in its insurance affairs 
than has any other state. 

Many controversies have, of course, 
arisen as to the procedure and the 
working of the zone plan. It is not 
perfect, but no better program has 
been offered. However, when it is 
considered that 302 insurance com- 
panies have been examined since the 
zone plan was adopted, and that in 
each year a larger number of states 
have joined in the program than in 














-_ 

















the preceding year, then it must be 
admitted that the controversies have 
been reduced to the very minimum. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


T must be ten years since I have thought of Kathy, 
and at least twice that time since I have seen her. 
She was a fragile thing, living more in another world 
than in this, and hers was the Magnificent Obsession 
long before the world knew it as a best seller. Happy 
for the privilege of praying, she had the nightly habit 
of asking that the burden of the unfortunate be light- 
ened, and her list was heavy with those who had no one 
else to petition for them. 
* 
ATHY flashed across my mind today as I ruminated 
over the turn greeting-cards had taken in recent 
years toward the back-scratching school. I suppose there 
are still unselfish folks who tender the season’s greetings 
with no thought of return, but in the business world 
these folks are lost in the battalions of good wishes for 
a return. I think I like Kathy’s method best, and since 
she dispensed with names and addresses I am encour- 
aged to send thought of greeting to those who, mayhap, 
receive no other. 
* 
O, then, to all those kindly gentlemen who, disguised 
as mendicants, have given me such a feeling of well- 
being for the thinnest of coins, I salute you, and may 
the day be no far off when merry gentlemen will be 
well fed and rested. The season’s greetings to you! 


O all those pilgrims of the highways whose signals 

I have ignored because I am a coward and dare not 
share my ride with you—forgive me, and may the com- 
ing holidays bring cheer to your nomad lives! 


eo 
O all those traveling salesmen who must, perforce, 
cover the roads, and to whom ice and sleet bring 
untold terror as they go their rounds, may St. Chris- 
topher guard you! 


2 
WOULD like particularly to wish happiness and 
courage to all those who failed in life insurance. Those 
who because of worry and need could not continue in a 
work that would give them greater opportunity for ser- 
vice to their fellow-man than most any other work. May 
you have the courage to try again, and succeed! 


® 
[ie those insurance men, butt of many jokes, who have 
sold life insurance to husbands and fathers who did 
not want it, you already have the blessings of the be- 
reaved, and to that I can add nothing. I do pray, how- 
ever, that you may continue and persevere, and may the 
future be kind to you! 
a 


| & all the old who still hold dear the memory of the 
editor of the Sun for his Christmas letter to little 
Virginia; to all the young, may they never lose their 
ability to believe; to the poor, to the debtors, to the 
unhappy, and to Kathy, wherever she may be, I pray 
that into your hearts come some bit of joy this Christmas. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental 


Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Loans Nov. 19 ment 
On Farm Property...........++s+seee0s $497,712 8.02 
On Dwellings and Business Property... . 2,643,012 42.58 
EL bédacraceuss Sakis eae $3,140,724 50.60 
Railroad Securities 
DE comiubhNed bane d0bd6ses 4s 0RRSEeS $810,030 13.05 
DD sebaneneatececese neceuvetesees ahaha ete 
WEE (-4c60b0c00s cen deR tesa eaeene $810,030 13.05 
Pablic Utility Securities 
DT: 60¢6pe0cae6s ou0ceessenneveseaees $1,108,463 17.86 
SE gcd envasccvecenecessenencesacess enacts weet 
MED 8604506600 00eccseccusuaneeenr $1,108,463 17.86 


Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds.............. $809,251 13.04 
PE cctcceecseseceseneners §.- g6neee sin 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments.. _...... 





State, County, Municipal............... 313,513 5.05 
MEE . keb0nbbGrnddicsctiscsiseucnss $1,122,794 18.09 
Miscellaneous Securities 
DT dike Ghee GNOReN eS ereeeeee—eeseees $25,000 40 
DY Lhtetkebeapectdbccssanetenaedee | - geadns ans 
MEE. aGbcvsrtddetendkedd0ses edabnen $25,000 .40 
Recapitulation 
BEE Wace ceeestecesnvesececscnsyesenes $3,066,287 49.40 
DE? LEddntcensetdcdsdeads saeuasennee ° alae aia 
DE chpatn dubs denidndstdonwneuseeeee 3,140,724 50.60 
MEY wikduneecedes euencceedhedes ‘ $6,207,011 100.00 


$5,364,657 


American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Nov. 26 ment Dec. 3 ment Dec. 10 ment 
$495,297 9.23 $651,199 8.03 $429,084 7.70 
1,027,971 19.16 2,663,575 32.84 2,123,152 38.12 
$1,523,268 28.39 $3,314,774 40.87 $2,552,236 45.82 
$21,803 .41 $480,046 5.92 $7,754 14 
23,100 .43 enue . einige 
$44,903 84 $480,046 5.92 $7,754 14 
$495,699 9.24 $1,796,526 22.16 $600,315 10.78 
canene ey 20,860 26 6,560 12 
$495,699 9.24 $1,817,386 22.42 $606,875 10.90 
$1,501,602 27.99 chee er $1,550,000 27.83 
54,175 1.01 $1,915,825 _— =—<—S—sts om “ees 
1,717,010 32.01 580,731 7.16 847,474 15.22 
$3,272,787 61.01 $2,496,556 30.78 $2,397,474 {3.05 
$28,000 .52 $1,000 01 $5,000 .09 
$28,000 52 $1,000 01 $5,000 .09 
$3,818,289 71.18 $4,774,128 58.87 $3,010,543 54.06 
23,100 43 20,860 26 6,560 12 
1,523,268 28.39 3,314,774 40.87 2,552,236 45.82 


100.00 $8,109,762 100.00 $5,569,339 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Which Way Now? 


HE National Association of 

Manufacturers has published 
an “Investors’ Survey” which 
proves—what we have contended 
all along—that investors are 
scared by the New Deal’s inter- 
ference with business, by ever- 
rising taxation, and by the lack 
of profits. The attempts on the 
part of the federal government 
to lure private capital back into 
the market extend over several 
years, and have met with no 
tangible success. So far, so good. 
The two camps are opposing each 
other, and no one will give in, 
both think they are right, and 
there the matter stands. 

But not for long. We have 
any number of instances to show 
that the State in the long run 
cannot successfully operate with- 
out the active participation of 
private capital, and the recent 
history of European govern- 
ments reveals the alternative of 
either the government being de- 


feated at the polls and the capi- 
talistic interests working for a 


new administration somewhat 
more in sympathy with their 
own purposes—or capital being 
defeated by the determined stand 
of the central bureaucracy, viz., 
the totalitarian states. Although 
it should be added that even in 
their case private capital played 
an important part in setting up 
the dictatorship, only that after- 
wards the Messrs. Hitler and 
Mussolini turned about and put 
the thumbscrews on the capital- 
ists. 

It is absolutely vital for the 


government to win the support 
of private capital one way or the 
other, and it is of absorbing in- 
terest to watch in which way the 
government will go about to put 
over the deal. 


Year's Best Record 


EW life insurance for 

November was 1.5 per cent 
less than the amount for Novem- 
ber of last year, according to the 
Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents reported to the 
United States Department of 
Commerce recently. With both 
ordinary and group insurance 
making increases, this is the best 
showing thus far this year. Other 
months have shown decreases 
ranging from 12.1 per cent to 
28.9 per cent in comparison with 
corresponding months of 1937. 
The total for the first eleven 
months of this year was 20.4 per 
cent below the total for the first 
eleven months of last year. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business—exclusive of 
revivals, increases and dividend 
additions—of 40 companies hav- 
ing 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

For November, the total new 
business of these companies was 
$671,262,000 against $681,376,000 
during November, 1937—a de- 
crease of 1.5 per cent. New Ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to 
$444,818,000 against $427,729,000 
—an increase of 4.0 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance was $182,690,- 


000 against $211,409,000 —a de- 
crease of 13.6 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $43,754,000 against 
$42,238,000 — an increase of 3.6 
per cent. 

For the first eleven months of 
the year, the total new business 
of the 40 companies was $6,547,- 
807,000 against $8,228,115,000—a 
decrease of 20.4 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$4,209,887,000 against $5,128,401,- 
000—a decrease of 17.9 per cent. 


Issue of Economics 


HILE all eyes are now 
turned toward Lima, Peru, 
and the Pan-American Congress, 
and while in Spain and China 
big battles are being fought on 
land and in the air, it isin France 
that the next decisive blow may 
fall. The French crisis has been | 
hanging fire for the last five or 
six years. And it is not the ques- 
tion of whether democracy will 
prevail because in France as in 
other nations it is simply the 
issue of economics. The labor 
interests and the political parties 
of the Left are frankly arrayed 
against the capitalist and con- 
servative factions of the Right. 
The great organized power of 
labor challenges the anti-labor 
and anti-socialist forces of the 
French body politic. . 
The moral of the crisis in 
France which is yet to reach its 
climax, is that one can talk about 
the principles of democracy and 
the free right of citizens for days 
on end without coming any near- 
er to the kernel of the problem. 
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.- because rey had ee 
PROPER BACKING! 


American engineers successfully completed 
the Panama Canal after the engineers of 


another nation had given up the job. 


The Americans’ success was due not so much 
to superior technical skill and ingenuity, as to 
the fact that they were backed by the vast 
resources of the United States and by an or- 
ganization which saw to it that they were pro- 
tected against every contingency which might 


befall them or their enterprise. 


F&D agents are backed by a company of es- 
tablished financial stability whose experience 
in meeting the needs of its clients and rep- 
resentatives dates from the earliest days of MENy 
O 


corporate suretyship. 


Just another reason why, in suretyship, it pays 


to represent the 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND ot th associate the 
AMERICAN BONDING CO. OF BALTIMORE 


WRITING EXCLUSIVELY FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 
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Back of It All, the Family 


Any community is just about as sound and pro- 


gressive as its individual family units. 


Those talents and ambitions that lead to high 
places usually are found among those who are reared 


in well-ordered homes. 


The protection of the family, then, is of para- 


mount importance. 


Wisely-chosen insurance on the life of the pro- 


vider is such a safeguard. 


thea) rudential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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INSURING BUSINESS PROGRESS 


INCE the beginning of business in 
America, this oldest American Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company has 
furnished dependable protection, with- 
out which no business can safely 


progress. 


Today its policies cover the insurance 
need of every type of property protec- 
tion and business activity. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE, EXCEPT LIFE 


Capital $12,000,000 Surplus to Policyholders Over $67,000,000 Founded 1792 
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1S1NE 10 ~Yuccess 


The records in our Agency Department tell and retell in actual 
production figures how life underwriters are rising to succcess with 
our organization. 


One of the oldest life insurance companies in the United States, the 
Massachusetts Mutual, has created throughout the country a person- 
ality of strength and friendliness. It is consistently progressive and 
its friends are ever ready to testify to the faithful and efficient service 
that it always renders. Its representatives enjoy in full measure the 
necessary counsel, co-operation, and service to make every relationship 
a definite advantage. 


—Maassachuselly Malual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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European General 


REINSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Casualty - Fidelity « Surety 


United States Branch + 99 John Street, New York ie 
T. L. HAFF, U. S. Manager E. BRANDLI, Ass’t U. S. Manager 
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THE 


SPECTATOR 


Annual Organization Number 


T has always seemed to The Spectator that the greatest 

single feature or phase of the insurance business is the 
willingness of its individual units to join forces in a con- 
stant, cooperative effort to promote proper practices, estab- 
lish efficiency and keep the cost of insurance protection to 
the public low. 


This effort is for the most part effected and accomplished 
through the instrumentality of insurance organizations— 
non-profit service associations entered into by voluntary 
agreement and invested with such power as the membership 
may wish to bestow on them. It is sometimes said, indeed, 
that the insurance business has too many organizations and 
though there may be some justification in the comment in 
that in occasional instances functions overlap, it is incontro- 
vertible that the greatest milestones of progress thus far 
registered have come about chiefly as the result of organiza- 
tional effort. 


OR many years, The Spectator’s annual Organization 

Number devoted itself to a recitation of these accomp- 
lishments and to a detailed history of the various organiza- 
tions. In recent years, however, staff writers of this publica- 
cation, travelling all over the country to report conventions 
of the organizations, have covered these developments so 
completely in the regular issues of The Spectator, that it 
wouid be repetitious to dwell on them further in this special 
issue. 


This Organization Number, therefore, converges more par- 
ticularly on the individuals so unselfishly engaged in organi- 
zation activities and offers itself as a recorded tribute to the 
men who give freely of their time and talent in order that 
high standards and ethics may obtain in this business of 
insurance. 


S a special feature, the number offers a preview of the New 
York World’s Fair, 1939, a tremendous civic undertaking 
whose complex insurance problems, it is revealed, were 
solved only by that cooperation, understanding and willing- 
ness to give and take that typifies the insurance organization 
spirit. 


—_— << + -_—_- 


The Spectator’s Publication Office: Chestnut @ 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Tel. Sherwood 1424. New York Office: 239 West $9th Street. Tel. Penn, 6-0080. 
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FIRE COMPANY 


PAUL L. HAID is the full-time president of 

the Insurance Executives Association, organ- 

ization which supervises the competitive 

problems of the stock fire insurance com- 

panies and promotes uniform practices and 

high standards of conduct among its ex- 

tensive membership. 
WILFRED KURTH is the chairman of the 
board of the Home Insurance Company 
of New York and is now serving as vice- 
chairman of the Insurance Executives 
Association. 


RICHARD M. BISSELL, presi- 


BERNARD M. CULVER. president of the dent of the Hartford Fire, 
America Fore Group of fire and casualty in- was a prime organizer and 
surance companies, serves as treasurer of is now chairman of the In- 
both the Insurance Executives Association surance Executives Associa- 
and the National Board of Fire Underwriters. tion. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


W. ROSS McCAIN, president of the Aetna 
Insurance Company of Hartford, is presi- 
dent of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation which supervises fire underwrit- 
ing practices and commissions in the 
Eastern territory. 





HERBERT A. CLARK, vice-presi- 
dent of the Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Company of Newark, is 
president of the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau, governing organ- 
ization for many fire insurance 
companies in the West. 
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PAUL B. SOMMERS, president of the American 
Insurance Company of Newark, is president of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. This 
is a non-profit service organization supported by 
some 200 stock fire insurance companies. Its 
energy is directed toward improving the phys- 
ical environment of America in respect to fire. 





SAMUEL M. BUCK, vice-president of the 
Firemen’s Fund Insurance Company of 
San Francisco, is president of the Western 
Underwriters Association. 
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LIFE EXECUTIVES 
ASSOCIATIONS 


JEROME CLARK. vice- 
president of the Union 


4 Central Life of Cincin- 
JULIAN PRICE. president of the Jefferson Standard ast, & Giebmee of Go 


Life of Greensboro, N. C.. was chairman of the 1938 P 
. Re ; executive committee of 
meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- the Aesecdiation of Life 


dents. Agency Officers. 


Above: JOSEPH C. BEHAN, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield. 
is director of the annual Life Insurance 


Message. 


Right: W. T. GRANT, president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, Kansas City. is presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention. 
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INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS 


GEORGE A. BOWLES, in- 
surance commissioner of 
Virginia, is the Associa- 
tion’s immediate past pres- 
ident. 
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FRANK L. JULIAN. insurance commissioner 
of Alabama, is president of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Above: LOUIS H. PINK. superintendent of 
insurance of the State of New York, is chair- 
man of the Association's Executive committee. 


Left: JESS G. READ, Oklahoma commissioner. 
is serving as secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Above: JAMES M. HAINES, United States 
manager of the London Guarantee & Ac- 
cident, finds himself president this year 
of both the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives and the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. 


Below: JESSE W. RANDALL, vice-president 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, is 
vice-president of the Executives Associa- 
tion. 





CASUALTY 
EXECUTIVES 
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JOHN A. DIEMAND, vice-president of the In- 
demnity Company of North America, is vice- 
president of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


, 2 


CLIFFORD B. MORCOM, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies, is chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Under- 
writers Association. 
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ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATIONS 













Above: RAY C. DREHER, advertising manager 
for the Boston and Old Colony Insurance Com- 
panies, is president of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, which includes representatives of 
life, fire and casualty companies in its member- 
ship. 


Right: DAVID C. GIBSON. vice-president and 
advertising director of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore, is vice-president of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference. 


ARTHUR A. FISK. ad- 





New officers of the Life Advertisers Association. elected at the sixth vertising manager of the 
annual convention at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, November 14-16. Prudential Insurance 
Left to right: C. Sumner Davis, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., Company of America, 
Phila., treasurer; A. Scott Anderson, Equitable Life Insurance Co., Des Newark, is immediate 
Moines, secretary: Karl Ljung, Jr.. Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., past president of the In- 
Greensboro, N. C., vice-president and John H. McCarroll, Bankers Life surance Advertising 
Insurance Co., Des Moines, president. Conference. 
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INSURANCE AGEN 
FIRE, CASUAL 


WILLIAM H. MENN, Los Angeles, California, is presi- 
dent of the National Association of Insurance Agents. 


HARRY T. WRIGHT. Chi- 
cago producer, is secretary 
of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 


Above: CHARLES F. LISCOMB. Duluth. 
Wis., is immediate past president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and a member of the executive 
committee. 


Right: SIDNEY O. SMITH, Gainesville, 
Ga., is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 
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SOCIATIONS 
D LIFE 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON, Pittsburgh, Pa., is president of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents. 
CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN. 
Chicago, is vice-president 
of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 


Above: C. A. ABRAHAMSON, Omaha, Neb.. 
is chairman of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents of which Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City. 
is president. 


Left: O. SAM CUMMINGS, Dallas, Tex.. is 
immediate past president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
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HE organization spirit, the 
T witinaness to cooperate for the 

promotion of the public weal, 
even though it compel personal 
sacrifice for the participating in- 
dividuals, which has for so many 
years been the dominating and 
identifying characteristic of the 
insurance business was never more 
strikingly demonstrated than in the 
instance of the New York World’s 
Fair, 1939, where all hands chipped 
in to provide a vast blanket of in- 
surance protection for the enter- 
prise that is the last word in com- 
pleteness but which is supplied at 
the very minimum of cost possible. 

It is fitting, therefore, that this 
Organization Number of The Spec- 
tator, which is annually published 
as a tribute to the individuals who 
foster organizational activity in the 
insurance business, should tell 
something about this joint under- 
taking to furnish coverage for the 
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World’s Fair; for though none of 
tne existing organizations in the 
business were directly concerned 
with the project, the individuals 
who figure in it are all insurance 
men who at one time or another 
have played a prominent part in 
the various insurance association 
activities, and it was this schooling 
that fitted them so aptly for the 
task. It is the story of insurance 
organization in action. 


Advisory Committee 

The insurance structure of the 
Fair was set up as a unit of the 
Fair treasury department under 
Bayard F. Pope, the corporation’s 
treasurer. Mr. Pope, in turn, has 
the assistance of G. Vincent Pach, 
financial director, and Harold Hyer, 
director of insurance. At the very 
outset, however, the organizers of 
the Fair, realizing that the insur- 
ance problems would be manifold 








and difficult, appointed an advisory 


committee of insurance experts, 
and it was under the guidance of 
this group that the ultimate pro- 
gram was carried forward. The 
committee is as follows: 

Harold V. Smith, president of 
the Home Insurance Co., chairman, 
and representing fire insurance; 
John McGinley, vice-president, the 
Travelers Insurance Co., casualty 
insurance; Harold M. Warner, 
U. S. manager of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Group, all lines of insurance; 
Hendon Chubb of Chubb & Son, 
marine underwriters; Vincent Cul- 
len, president, National Surety Co., 
surety bonds; James J. Hoey, Hoey 
& Ellison, fire and miscellaneous 
underwriters and agents; Lyman 
Thayer, of Brown, Crosby & Co. 
general brokers. 

The brokerage question, natural- 
ly, was first and foremost of the 
problems which had to be solved by 
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the committee and Insurance Direc- 
tor Hyer. There was, first, the 
question as to whether brokers 
should participate in the transac- 
tion at all, since under the circum- 
stances the coverage could, if need 
be, placed directly with the under- 
writers. 

The problem involved many con- 
siderations. If the brokers were 
eliminated, the World’s Fair would 
be cutting out from its picture, 
both as participants and contribu- 
tors, a large group of citizens, an 
important body of professional 
men who certainly should be iden- 
tified with the undertaking. On the 
other hand, New York State has 
some 20,000 individuals and firms 
licensed to transact an insurance 
brokerage business. If the insur- 
ance on the Fair properties were 
thrown open to unrestricted com- 
petition, the resultant pressure on 
individuals affiliated with the proj- 
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Spirit of Cooperation Among 
Company Executives, Agents 
and Brokers Made Adequate 


Insurance Protection Possible 





By A SPECTATOR STAFF WRITER 


ect to influence the placing of insur- 
ance in one direction or another 
would be troublesome and embaras- 
sing to say the least. 

The ultimate solution of the 
problem provides an interesting ex- 
ample of cooperation and arbitra- 
tion in the insurance business. The 
element of cost being an important 
one, Fair officials went to the New 
York State Insurance Department 
and received authorization for a 
special insurance brokerage com- 
mission arrangement. Several hun- 
dred leading brokerage firms in 


New York were then called in and 
the set-up explained to them. It 
was pointed out that brokerage 
could be eliminated entirely, since 
the nature of the undertaking elim- 
inated many of the services (such 
as engineering, etc.) normally per- 
formed by brokers. The revised 
commission scale also modified the 
attractiveness of the proposition 
from the broker’s point of view. 
As a result, it was agreed to permit 
the insurance of the World’s Fair 
Corporation proper to be handled 
by a few firms whose size and fa- 
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cilities justified servicing the busi- 
ness at such a scale. The firms were 
as follows: 

Brown, Crosby & Co., for fidelity 
insurance and surety bonds; John- 
son & Higgins, fire insurance; 
Marsh & McLennan, casualty (ex- 
cept automobile) insurance; Rol- 
lins, Burdick, Hunter Co., automo- 
bile insurance; Schiff, Terhune & 
Co., all risk insurance. An insur- 


JOHN McGINLEY 


Vice-president of the 
Travelers, was ad- 
visory committee's 
casualty insurance 
expert. 
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HAROLD V. SMITH 


President of the 
Home Insurance Co., 
he has served as 
chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of 
insurance experts. 


ance brokers’ committee was ap- 
pointed with the following person- 
nel: Lyman E. Thayer, chairman; 
Henry Lowe, Lawrence Kennedy, 
James J. Brennan and William 
Schiff. 

It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the insurance department 
of New York World’s Fair is limit- 
ing its placement of coverage to 
Fair property and to its responsi- 





bilities. All participants and ex- 
hibitors are left completely free as 
to the selection of their company, 
agent and broker to handle their 
insurance requirements. As all in- 
surance cost is directly or indirect- 
ly a share of operating expense, the 
decision to so permit free choice of 
insurance selection is looked upon 
as quite a sacrifice, but a proper 
one in order to provide an ethical 
distribution of the insurance pre- 
miums created by the Fair. As a 
matter of fact, it is estimated that 
the Fair insurance costs proper 
will approximate only 10 per cent 
of the aggregate premium which 
has accrued and will accrue from 
insurance written to cover all those 
engaged in constructing the Fair 
and all participants in the Expo- 
sition. 
Public Projects Scheme 


Another point of interest is con- 
cerned with the Public Projects 
Brokerage Corporation. This is a 
movement that has existed for sev- 
eral years and constitutes the ef- 
forts of a large number of New 
York brokers to remove political 
consideration from the allotment 
of insurance on public projects and 
recommends equitable division of 
commission through a brekers’ pool. 
The Public Projects Brokerage Cor- 
poration, therefore, applied for ap- 
pointment as sole broker for the 
World’s Fair. It did not receive 
such appointment but the Fair Cor- 
poration has decided that any 
further insurance which it may 
direct, particularly for the benefit 
of foreign participants, will be 
placed through the Public Projects 
Brokerage Corporation. All such 
business will be cleared through 
Davis, Dorland & Co. 

Assisting Brokers 

An advisory council of New York 
City brokers, to be available for the 
many problems which come up in 
relationship with thousands of par- 
ticipants, exhibitors and conces- 
sionaires, has also been formed 
consisting of the following mem- 
bers: Floyd R. Dubois, James B. 
Dunlaevy, William H. Edwards, 
Thomas F. Handy, John T. Harri- 
son, Alexander Heid, Reuben E 
Kipp, Julian Lucas, George F. Mc- 
Guire, Walter J. Mosenthal, Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, Julius Cohen, 
Clemens F. Schmitz, John T. Geery, 
Carlton O. Pate, Henry Sobel, S. 
Oakley Vander Poel, Louis J. Rice, 
Albert V. Crespi, William J. Ped- 
rick, George W. Will, James F. Cor- 
roon, Mortimer L. Nathanson and 
George F. Sullivan. 
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As the Fair is located in Queens 
County, where the Queens County 
Agents’ Association functions, a 
committee from that group was ap- 
pointed with the following person- 
nel: Lloyd G. Brand, George J. 
Campo, W. B. Dickinson, John J. 
Droesch, J. Edward Fries, A. C. 
Haynes and James A. Roe. 


Builder's Risk Form 


As soon as the World’s Fair Cor- 
poration began its construction (the 
Administration Building was com- 
pleted in August, 1937), the need 
for fire insurance and accompany- 
ing coverages was realized for this 
and other construction as it would 
come about. It was decided that 
the most comprehensive, as well as 
simplest, way to protect the risk 
would be in the form of a reporting 
cover. The builder’s risk form was 
chosen. In this form of policy the 
assured (World’s Fair Corp.) re- 
ports each month the additional 
values which have been created on 
the property and additional insur- 
ance to cover it is written into the 
policy. The premium is computed 
and billed quarterly. The policy 
includes fire, tornado, explosion and 
supplemental cover. It is non-can- 
cellable and expires with the pre- 
Fair period on April 30, 1939. A 
different form of policy, yet to be 
selected, will be taken out to cover 
the property for the subsequent 
period of the Fair. 


Underwriting Pool 


This master policy is underwrit- 
ten by a pool made up of about 100 
fire insurance companies participat- 
ing in shares of their own election 
influenced by the annual premium 
volume in Queens County. It is 
issued through the Mortgage Insur- 
ance Association by the following 
named companies: Home of New 
York, Great American, Continental, 
United States Fire, American Equi- 
table, Liverpool & London & Globe, 
Commercial Union, North British 
and Mercantile, Firemen’s of New- 
ark, Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford 
Fire and Insurance Company of 
North America. By inter-insurance 
agreement the pool is participated 
in by practically all the stock fire 
companies. 

The following company represen- 
tatives supervise the details of pro- 
cedure and form of coverage, coop- 
eratively with Johnson & Higgins, 
insurance brokers for the Fair Cor- 
poration: W. F. Dooley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental; A. R. Phil- 
lips, vice-president of the Great 
American; M. E. Sprague, secre- 
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HAROLD HYER 


Prominent New York 

adjuster, insurance 

director of the 
World's Fair. 


tary of the Home; R. T. Stewart, 
secretary of the North British & 
Mercantile; W. J. Reynolds, vice- 
president of Corroon & Reynolds. 
The ultimate forms of insurance 
which will cover Fair properties 
after the Exposition is under way 
are being given extensive consid- 
eration by the advisory committee. 
Such men as Harold Smith of the 
Home, Harold Warner of the Royal, 








James J. Hoey and others are en- 
deavoring to give the properties the 
best and most comprehensive pro- 
tection, while keeping the cost with- 
in the available budget. Forms in- 
volving rental value and use and 
occupancy insurance combined with 
primary value insurance on a de- 
preciating basis will probably even- 
tually be devised to cover the pe- 
culiar requirements of an Exposition 


JAMES J. HOEY 


Head of Hoey & Elli- 
son, he represents 
fire and miscellane- 
ous underwriters and 
agents on the com- 
mittee. 
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risk. Many of the problems raised 
by this undertaking have never 
been faced in such a way before 
and the skill and ingenuity of the 
executives serving on the committee 
have been highly appreciated by the 
Fair’s management. 


Casualty Coverage 


Probably the greatest single un- 
derwriting problem of the Fair is 
in the casualty field where there 
comes in for consideration work- 
men’s compensation, employers’ lia- 
bility, public liability, etc. John Mc- 
Ginley, Travelers vice-president, 
and the Marsh & McLennan repre- 
sentatives have been particularly 
concerned with working out a pro- 
gram which will meet all the legal 
requirements and insure adequate 
protection against the innumerable 
hazards that threaten in this sphere. 

Coverage of public, products, pro- 
fessional, contractual, contingent, 
false arrest and property damage 
liability has been assumed by the 
Travelers in a single contract. The 
Travelers has also undertaken the 
risk of employers’ liability for 
workmen’s compensation. 

It is of interest to note that the 
Fair management has taken advan- 
tage of the legalization in New 
York State of retrospective rating, 
and with its highly developed safety 
plant and precautions has high 
hopes of economizing on its insur- 
ance costs through means of the 
retrospective plan which allows 
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VINCENT CULLEN 


President of National 
Surety Company, ex- 
pert on the bonding 
problems of the N. Y. 
World’s Fair. 


credits on the experience. The 
whole insurance program, in fact, 
is on a “cost-plus” basis, and esti- 
mates thus projected influenced the 
management in its decision not to 
attempt self-insurance or other par- 
ticipating forms. There was open 
competition for the casualty cover- 
age among all types of carriers but 
the figures and plans submitted by 
the Travelers, the Indemnity Co. 


HAROLD WARNER 


United States man- 
ager of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group, ad- 
visor on all lines of 
insurance. 





of America and the Fidelity and 
Casualty Co. best met the strict 
specifications as to cost and cover- 
age. Classification of the Fair as 
an “International Exposition” has 
enabled the Fair’s insurance under- 
writers to cover its vast exposure 
at a non-prohibitive cost. 

A few of the novel problems 
which have popped up will give an 
idea of the variety and vexatious- 
ness that characterize this risk of 
risks that is the New York World’s 
Fair. The automobile coverage, for 
example, was complicated by the 
occasion of a preview celebration 
last spring which called for a mo- 
toreade of floats and_ exhibits 
through New York City streets 
and for a tour by 48 automobiles 
through all the states of the nation. 
In addition there arise questions 
concerning the motorized equip- 
ment at the Fair grounds—the der- 
ricks, steam shovels, etc. 


Bonding Problems 


Bonding-wise there are innumer- 
able problems—some exclusively pe- 
culiar to this undertaking. Millions 
of values in jewels have been im- 
ported for the exhibits, rare plants 
and products, animals (a herd of 
shaggy Iceland ponies came in the 
other day)—all are registered on 
bond and come in custom free on 
the understanding that they will be 
removed from the country at the 
expiration of the Fair. 

All risk covers assume great im- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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NEW YORK DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 


MARSH & MSLENNAN 


WE MAINTAIN SPECIALIZED DEPARTMENTS FOR HANDLING 


ALL SUBJECTS OF 


INSURANCE 


164 West Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MILWAUKEE PORTLAND 
PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS PHOENIX 
MONTREAL DULUTH LONDON 
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AN INSURANCE MAN'S GUIDE TO 
THE NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR 


O shave down the story of the 
Trew York World’s Fair, 1939, 
to a few pages of type without 
omitting masses of material and 
facts that are interesting and sig- 


nificant is an impossibility. The 
title under which the following 
notes are collected is also presump- 
tuous. The composite “insurance 
man” does not exist, even in the 
imagination, and as all insurance 
men are different, each one who 
comes to New York next year for 
the Fair will see and enjoy the 
exposition in his own way. How- 
ever, a synopsis of some of the 
things seen and heard by your re- 
porter during a preview of this 
tremendous undertaking may serve 
as a guide to individual tastes. 
The most striking aspect, to one 
at all familiar with the locale of the 
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By a Spectator Staff Writer 


Fair a year or two ago, is the amaz- 
ing transformation of the site 
itself. A two-mile stretch known as 
the Flushing Meadows, it was 
nothing more than a smelly, tidal 
swamp—an ash heap, an eye-sore 
and a menace to health. That the 
engineering forces of the Fair 
could bite into this dismal dump 
with their great shovels and ma- 
chines, mash it into firm building 
base and grade it off into a lovely 
green sweep of land is a significant 
commentary on the possibilities 
that exist for reclamation, slum 
clearance and improved housing in 
America when the will and incen- 
tive to accomplish it ably and 
swiftly are present. 

Test borings showed that there 
was a hard sand and gravel bed 
below the swamp. They dug down 


to it in some instances through ash 
heaps 80 and 90 feet high. Some 
9,000,000 cubic yards of ashes were 
spread across the swamp, forming 
a thick crust over the spongy sur- 
face. A million yards of meadow 
mat, rank plant growth in the 
brackish areas, were scooped out 
and later used as a component for 
the topsoil that was spread over the 
ash crust. Then the piling began. 
Pines and firs, trimmed to 100 foot 
length, were battered into the 
ground until they stood firmly on 
the gravel base. The statistics on 
this phase of the operations give an 
idea. For Fair structures alone, 
308 miles of pilings were driven; 
including the foundations for pri- 
vate exhibitor’s buildings, the total 
amounts to 758 miles. 

When the Fair is past and gone, 
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the grounds will be converted into 
a beautiful park for New York 
City. Several of the New York 
State and City buildings at the 
Fair have been erected with the 
thought of their becoming perma- 
nent additions to the park. 

Since nine out of ten insurance 
men who attend the Fair with their 
wives will be asked, first-off, to ex- 
plain the significance of the Trylon 
and Perisphere, some enlighten- 
ment should be offered in this 
article. It is a trifle confusing. The 
Trylon is that three-sided steel 
spire. It is 700 feet high. The Peri- 
sphere is the hollow globe 200 feet 
in diameter. The spiral ramp 
encircling the pool beneath these 
figures is being called a Helicline. 
One need not be ashamed of one’s 
ignorance in respect to these names 
as they were all coined by the 
Fair’s word wizards. “‘Trylon,” they 
tell us, is a combination of “tri,” 
representing the three sides, and 
“pylon,” indicating its use as a 
monumental gateway to the Theme 
building. “Perisphere” was coined 
from the prefix “peri,” signifying 
beyond, all around, about.” This 
conveys the underlying idea of the 
Fair, it is felt. 


Theme Exhibit 


The Trylon, for one thing, will 
be used as a broadcasting station. 
The Perisphere will house the 
Theme exhibit—a spectacular por- 
trayal of the basic structure of the 
World of tomorrow. It wiil accom- 
modate 1500 persons at a time who 
can view, from a moving platform, 
a panoramic display of cities, towns, 
factories—a general picture of the 
interdependence of man in _ the 








Model of the Maritime Building at New York World's Fair 


modern economic scheme of things. 
The Fair is divided into fourteen 
major sections, each one significant 
to modern life. These zones will 
radiate from the Theme Center. 
They are: Government, Produc- 
tion, Transportation, Communica- 
tion, Distribution, Business Sys- 
tems, Shelter, Clothing and 
Cosmetics, Sustenance, Health and 
Public Welfare, Education, Recre- 
ation, Arts, and Religion. The zone 
arrangement eliminates confusion 
and minimizes physical exhaustion 
among visitors and moreover per- 
mits a clearer understanding of 
present-day civilization. 


In more general outline, three 
large areas are defined. These are 
the exhibits, presented by the Fair 
and private industry; government, 
which includes the United States 
Federal Building, foreign partici- 
pation and the displays of States 
and possessions of the Union, and 
the Amusement Zone, which en- 
circles Meadow Lake. 

Extending for nearly a mile to 
the northeast of the Perisphere and 
Trylon is Constitution Mall, the 
central esplanade of the exhibit 
area and the axis of the entire 
Fair. With its cascades and pools 
and fountains, its sculptured 





Table model of the Aviation Building which will feature airplanes of today and tomorrow 
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groups and the 65-foot statue of 
George Washington, with its land- 
scaping and murals and lavish de- 


tails, the Mall represents an ex- 
penditure of $60,000,000. More 
than 1,000 grown trees have been 


transplanted to frame the prome- 
nades flanking the pools. 

The Mall proper will terminate 
at the large lagoon which links the 
exhibit area to the government and 
foreign zone. This lagoon, 700 feet 
long and 400 feet wide, will be a 
formalized development of the sink- 
hole that existed before a large 
tidal gate held back the waters of 
Long Island Sound. Here is where 
nightly exhibitions of a spectacular 
nature will be staged. Flame, fire- 
works, water-spouts and colored 
flood-lights will be used to produce 
what the Fair publicists solemnly 
describe as “more nearly approach- 
ing chaos than anything yet con- 
ceived by man.” 


Some Best Bets 


Out of the myriads of exhibits, 
concessions and entertainment fea- 
tures, a few strike your reporter as 
being of especial interest to in- 
surance men—the sort of features 
you would be extremely sorry to 
miss. One such, for example is the 
Home Building Center, which in- 
cludes “The Town of Tomorrow.” 
The center is to occupy ten acres 
and cost approximately $1,500,000. 
The “Town,” occupying a five acre 
segment designed for a population 
of 3,500 is to feature new archi- 


tectural treatment and the practical 
employment of all types of modern 
house-building materials, methods 
and equipment, together with sug- 
gestions for home furnishing and 
decoration. A score or more of 
homes will be erected, full scale, and 
the visitor can obtain a clear idea 
of what to expect in construction 
and equipment, exclusive of furni- 
ture and decoration, for price 
ranges from $3,000 to $17,000 for 
a home. To complete the community 
picture, roads will be laid, many of 
them dead-end as the modern 
dwelling center demands for safety, 
a shopping street, playground and 
art center will be installed. At no 
time in exposition annals has an 
attempt of such scope been made to 
inform the average citizen of what 
invention and modern methods have 
contributed toward better living 
conditions. 


Transportation Zone 


Another exhibit which insurance 
men should like is the entire sec- 
tion devoted to transportation. The 
Transportation zone is_ located 
across from the Grand Central 
Parkway and is linked to the Main 
Fair grounds by two overpasses, 
the Bridge of Wheels and the 
Bridge of Wings. Here will be as- 
sembled the various modern means 
of locomotion—railroads, steam- 
ships, automobiles and airplanes. 

The Railroad Building will be the 
largest structure at the Fair, an 

(Continued on page 25) 





The Firestone Building will house a factory in operation 
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We have recently supplied 


believe to be the most useful 


| and comprehensive exposi- 








tion so far put into print on 
two subjects, USE & OCCU- 
|PANCY INSURANCE and 
/REPORTING & GENERAL 
COVER INSURANCE. 


In a simple, clear and illus- 
trative way each discusses 
the practical every - day 
questions met in selling 
these covers. 


| This is a sample of the help 
we try to give our Agents, 
for we are an AGENCY 
COMPANY FIRST, LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME. 
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I. THE Merrimac Valley at East Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
there stands an old seventeenth century house. More than 
two hundred and fifty years ago its staunch hand-hewn, 
fifteen-inch beams, which have weathered the ravages of 
New England's rough winters since the days of King Philip, 
were raised into place by a sturdy Quaker named Whittier. 
He was the great-great-grandfather of John Greenleaf 
Whittier, America’s beloved poet, who was born in the 
gray, weather-beaten structure on December 17, 1807. 
It was here that the poet lived during his childhood, work- 
ing as a “barefoot boy with cheek of tan” on his father's 
farm, attending the district school and, a few years later, 
contributing his earliest poems to neighboring newspapers. 
Beyond the little entry there is a small steep staircase, 
the poet's study on the right, 
and — on the opposite side — 


the room where he was born. < ; 
it was in the kitchen, the in Vp os 


NEW YORK 


largest and most important 
room in the house, that Whittier 
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visioned ‘‘the winter's evening scene,’ ‘the rude furnished 
room,’ and other features that culminated in the birth of 
his famous “Snow Bound.” 

When anew academy was opened at Haverhill, the Haver- 
hill newspaper provided young Whittier with a home, that 
he might attend the institution. Having no funds with which 
to pay his tuition, he learned to make slippers and through 
their sale contrived to pay his expenses at the academy. 

The old house at East Haverhill was purchased by James 
H. Carleton soon after the poet's death in1892 and was later 
transferred to a Board of Trustees composed of members 
of the Whittier Club of Haverhill with the understanding 
that the building and grounds were to be restored to their 
original condition and thrown open to any visitor who might 

wish to make a pilgrimage to 
the scene of “Snow Bound.” 


INSU RA NCE The Home, through its agents and 
COMPANY 


brokers, is America's leading insur- 
ance protector of American Homes 


and the Homes of American Industry. 
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World's Fair Guide 
(Continued from page 22) 


S-shaped building extending for a 
quarter of a mile. Among exhibits 
within will be the most complete 
miniature railroad ever construct- 
ed, operating for 30-minute peri- 
ods at regular intervals. Tracks 
crossing every variety of terrain, 
over bridges and through tunnels, 
will carry miniature locomotives 
of different types, hauling freight 
and passenger trains on strict 
time schedules. Automatic switches 
and signals will control the trains. 
Cars will load and unload grain 
and coal, switch engines will shunt 
cars aside while tiny luxury lim- 
iteds roll through. 

Whereas 800 persons can view 
each of these shows, more than 
4,000 can witness an outdoor 
pageant of transportation outdoors. 
Every function of the railroad will 
be displayel on 3,600 feet of full 
scale tracks. 


Maritime Building 


Fronting on the Court of Ships 
will be the Maritime Building, with 
water an integral part of the de- 
sign. The facade of the building 
gives an impression of the water- 
front with the prows of two liners 
towering over the wharf. Between 
these prows will be the main en- 
trance, reached by a wide gang- 
plank. On the right a semi-circular 
wing will partly enclose a basin in 
which full-size yachts and speed- 
boats will lie at anchor. Extending 
along one. wall and out over the 
basin will be two decks, one above 
the other. Here will be tables and 
deckchairs, with a 150-foot mast 
flaunting flags and pennons from 
the yard arms. 


Aviation Display 


Adjoining the Maritime Building 
will be the home of aviation. The 
structure itself will recall the gen- 
eral outlines of a gigantic trans- 
atlantic plane and in a 26,000 
square foot plaza before the en- 
trance will be placed a number of 
planes, including the latest type 
clipper. In addition to innumerable 
special exhibits within, there will 
be a large plane suspended over- 
head, apparently in full flight with 
propellers spinning and ailerons 
moving. The curious can stand in‘a 
control cabin nearby and operate 
the plane. 

Midway between the Maritime 
and Aviation buildings is the Motor 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Ford Motor Building to be prophetic of transportation progress 











HOSPITALIZATION 


With an AGENCY Future 


Sure, we issue a Hospitalization Policy—a good one, too—but we and 
our salesmen are in the Accident and Health Insurance business. Have 


been for fifty-two years. 
+. 


We know that an agent can make a good living and build a healthy 
renewal income by selling Accident and Health— 

7 
He can’t do those things by selling Hospitalization alone. 

» 
Our Hospitalization Plan offers a definite AGENCY Future—it is sold 
only in connection with Time Indemnity—it increases the unit premium 
and the unit commission—it keeps the agent in the insurance business— 
so that if Hospitalization should lose its popular appeal, the agent won't 
be left high and dry—he’ll have his A&H renewal commissions to 


count on. 
o 


What we call our Three-Way Family Protection Plan sells for $3.00 a 
month and up. It includes Time Indemnity for the head of the family, 
plus Hospitalization and Operation Fees—Hospitalization for the wife— 
Hospitalization for one child. 50c. a month for Hospitalization for each 


additional child. 
- 


Everybody’s interested in Hospitalization right now— 
7 


Maybe you're interested in Hospitalization with a Future for the Agent? 


Write us for details, will you? 
* 


G. F. MANZELMANN, Vice-President 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Covering the New York World's Fair 


(Continued from page 18) 


portance with the emphasis of the 
Fair being placed on cultural and 
artistic exhibits. The many murals 
and scultpures must be covered, 
paintings and exhibits from all over 
the world, rare tapestries and pot- 
tery, textiles—the list is endless. 
One of the ironclad rules of the 
Fair Corporation governing insur- 
ance is that no one employed by the 
Corporation is authorized to make 
any suggestions as to the insurance 


companies, agents or brokers to be 
patronized by participants, nor is 
any insurance company, agent or 
broker authorized to renresent him- 
self orally or in writing as having 
been appointed by the Fair Cor- 
poration to solicit the patronage of 
any participant. The Corporation 
maintains an insurance department 
which is responsible for all its in- 
surance ac‘ivities. 

All participants desiring to erect 





Unbaine gire Snourance Co. 


“Pario, France 


United States Branch Statement as of December 31, 1937 


ASSETS 


Bonds (Amortized Basis) ........ 
Stocks (Market Basis) ........... 


Due by Ceding Companies 


Accrued Interest ................ 
Og I ene re 


Total Admitted Assets ....... 


rere $1,481,858.00 
26,000.00 

3,216.98 
18,021.48 
81,042.06 





$1,610,138.52 








LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities .... 


*Reserve for Contingencies . 


Total Liabilities ...... 
Deposit Capital is weesa 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 
Surplus as regards Policyholders 


Total 


alan $ 489,616.57 
73,072.60 
38,486.45 
81,663.00 





$ 682,838.62 


927,299.90 





$1,610,138.52 








Sound — Substantial — Conservative 





Securities carried at $303,652.00 in the above statement are deposited as 


required by law. 


* Representing difference between total values carried in assets for all Bonds 
and Stocks owned and total values based on Dec. 31, 1937 market quotations. 


REINSURANCE — FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


FESTER, FOTHERGILL & HARTUNG 


United States Managers 
90 John Street, New York 
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a building or other structure on the 
Fair site are required to file with 
the insurance department an Own- 
ar’s Protective Liability Insurance 
policy written in the name of the 
Fair Corporation only, with public 
liability limitations of not less than 
$190,000 for one person and not 
iess than $300,000 for any one acci- 
dent, without limitations as to the 
number of persons or accidents, and 
with property damage liability in- 
surance limitations of not less than 
$10,000 for one accident and $25,- 
000 aggregate. 


Concession Requirements 


Concessionaires are required to 
maintain at their own cost insur- 
ance covering at least 80 per cent 
of the actual value of their property 
against loss by fire and the addi- 
tional hazards specified in a stand- 
ard form of “supplemental con- 
tract” ordinarily attached to fire 
insurance policies by insurance 
companies operating in New York 
State. Exhibitors are not required 
by regulation of the Fair Corpora- 
tion to carry fire and supplemental 
insurance although exhibitors gen- 
erally protect themselves against 
such hazards. The Corporation car- 
ries no insurance on property be- 
longing to participants. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Compliance with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law of the State of 
New York is required of all par- 
ticipants during the Fair operation 
period. This policy is written in 
the name of the participant only. 
Also, all participants are required 
to carry public liability insurance 
written jointly in the name of the 
Fair Corporation and the partici- 
pant, covering claims on account of 
bodily injury including death, with 
limitations of not less than $100,000 
for one person and not less than 
$300,000 for one accident, without 
limitation as to the number of per- 
sons or accidents. 

The carrying of property damage 
liability insurance jointly in the 
name of the participant and the 
Fair Corporation is required of all 
participants, with limitations of not 
less than $10,000 for any one acci- 
dent. Such insurance policies must 
include coverage of collapse and ex- 
plosion hazards in addition to the 
customary risks. 

When a participant dispenses or 
distributes by sale, gift or other- 
wise food, beverages or other prod- 
ucts for consumption, use or han- 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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LYMAN E. THAYER, of Brown, Crosby & Co., 
prominent New York brokers, is a member of 
the World's Fair insurance advisory committee 
and is also chairman of a special brokers com- 
mittee appointed to assist in the work. Mr. 
Thayer's firm was authorized broker for the 
World's Fair, Inc., fidelity insurance and surety 
bonds. 























66 fhe basic characteristic of 


J the business of Life Assur- 
ance 1s the principle of co- 
operation which ts also the 
foundation of its strength. The 
trustee character of the busi- 
ness of Life Assurance, its 
profit sharing features, the 
unique partner relationship of 
its millions of policyholders, 
are the outstanding features 
which have established this, the 
greatest of all institutions serv- 
ing the common weal. 























VOLUME Il 


COVERAGE 


and 


FORMS 


A concise discussion of different coverages 
written in the fire, casualty, surety and in- 
land marine fields. Outlines Property In- 
sured, Perils Insured Against, Exclusions, 
How Written, Approximate Rates, Customary 
Commissions, Forms Used, Etc. Reprinted 
from material appearing in the COVERAGE 
and FORMS Department of The Spectator in 
the issues between March 25, 1937, and June 
30, 1938. Handy for reference, ideal for stu- 
dents. Substantially bound, 84 by 11 inches 
Just ask for “COVERAGE and FORMS.” 
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“Through the business of 
Life Assurance, security—the 
age-long goal of mankind— 
has become a living reality for 
men and women the world over, 
a reality which has remained 
invulnerable through genera- 
tions of human crises and dis- 
asters; a reality to be guarded 
jealously by those whose thrift 
and foresight have made it 
posstble.” 


Arthur B. Wood, President and Managing 
Director of the Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, in a speech to United States 
Managers and representatives. 
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Covering the World's Fair 
(Concluded from page 26) 


dling, whether on or off the Fair 
site, he is required to include in 
the public liability and property 
damage policies coverage against 
claims arising out of such consump- 
tion, use or handling. Furthermore, 
all concessionaires are required to 
maintain at their own cost adequate 
insurance covering their property, 
including inventories of merchan- 
dise, against loss by fire and addi- 
tional recognized hazards. 

Risk or damage to property while 
in transit to the Fair site, whether 
or not such property may tem- 


porarily be in the custody of the 
Fair Corporation or its agents, will 
not be borne by the Corporation. 
Participants are required to protect 
themselves by effecting such insur- 
ance as they may deem necessary. 
In accordance with a special act of 
Congress, the Fair Corporation is 
responsible to the United States 
Government for any duty which 
may ultimately be assessed on ar- 
ticles imported in connection with 
the Fair. 

This Congressional act and the 
regulations of the U. S. Treasury 
Department require that such arti- 
cles be consigned to the Fair Cor- 
poration. On this account, the Cor- 
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Se 


poration has officially appointed a 
customs broker and trucking com- 
panies to clear incoming shipments 
through customs and to deliver 
them at the Fair site. No profit is 
derived by the Fair Corporation 
from such activities, undertaking 
these arrangements sulely to pro- 
tect foreign participants against 
unnecessary expenses and delays. 
All risk of loss or damage which 
may be incurred while imported 
shipments are in transit to the loca- 
tion of the participant’s exhibit 
must be assumed by the foreign par- 
ticipant or his shipper. 

Public liability and property dam- 





HENDON CHUBB 


President. Chubb & Son, 
World’s Fair Marine expert 


age liability insurance is required 
to be carried at their own expense 
by all participants using or operat- 
ing self-propelled vehicles or water 
craft of any kind and draft, saddle 
or driving animals, teams, bicycles, 
hand trucks, push carts, manually 
propelled roller chairs, etc. 

A medical department with first- 
aid stations and staff of physicians 
and nurses is maintained by the 
Fair Corporation and will render 
first aid to all persons injured on 
the Fair site when requested by the 
injured person to do so. Medical 
services rendered at first-aid sta- 
tions to employees of participants 
or to non-employees, when the result 
of accidents deemed to be under the 
jurisdiction of the participant, will 
be billed to the participant or his 
insurance carrier. Services of this 
character in cases of illness not 
arising from accidents will be 
rendered to employees of partici- 
pants upon request and will be 
billed to participants. 
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Scale model of the Medicine and Public Health, Science and Education Building 





World's Fair Guide 


(Continued from page 25) 








Transportation structure, contain- 


ing focal exhibits of the automobile 
display and also a spectacle which re Uh sete nadine: 
portrays travel in the World of To- wey 


morrow and so strikes a clear note 
that echoes the full theme of the 
New York World’s Fair 1939. It is 
the rocketport, with the rocketship 
soaring to planetary destinations. 

Attendance at the New York 
World’s Fair 1939 during the six 
months from its opening day, next 
April 30, to the following Octo- 
ber 31, is to be not less than 
60,000,000, according to conserva- Xe 
tive estimate. Computations by 
statisticians not connected with the 
Fair have set the attendance at a 
far higher figure. 


Motor Routes 





lired 

ense The number of individual visi- 
erat- tors attending the Exposition is, 
rater with equal conservativeness, set at 





iddle 20,000,000. Of this total, 5,000,000 


cles, are expected from New York City 
ually and its environs, known as the 

Metropolitan Area, and the remain- 
first- ing 15,000,000 from other parts of 





























— the United States and foreign To the agent, Bankers Life of Nebraska is more than just a name on an insur- 
the countries. ance policy. To him it signifies his business partner working in a common 
nder Not less than 5,000,000 visitors —— better hes me the —. and a a the —. 
7 : ; ar uyer; . withou 
d on | will it is computed, reach the Ex- Sy ete 
/ the position by automobile. Most of understanding between agent, company and policyholder 
dical these, naturally, will drive in from accounts for the major successes of Bankers Life of 
sta- the eastern part of this country, al- of > gS fal, Successes that also have become traditional. 
— though a great number will motor 
esult on from the South and Middle West 
r the and many from the West. 9f the iidon 
will Despite this great convergence rs ire 
> his on a locality whose normal traffic 
this is probably the greatest in the INSURANCE Jf N b 
not world, it is not to be expected that COMPANY @ e ras 
be motoring conditions will be overly Home Office, Lincoln 
tici- trying nor parking facilities over- 
| be taxed. Five convenient parking 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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World's Fair Guide 


(Concluded from page 29) 


fields have been laid out which will 
accommodate 45,000 cars. 

During the Fair the most heavily 
used arteries of travel into New 
York are to be Routes 9W and the 
Saw Mill and Hvtchinson River 
Parkway from the th and East, 
Routes 1 and 2? ~ he South and 
Routes 1, 22, 9W from the 
West. Routes 1 and 22 lead directly 
to the Holland Tunnel; Routes 2 
and 9W to the Ge rge Washington 
Bridge. At all ute~7ays World’s 
Fair Information oths will be 
set up and traffic maps furnished. 
Approved routes will be properly 
marked. The plan has been de- 
veloped primarily for those un- 
familiar with the geography of 
New York so that they may be able 
to thread their way through the 
city to the Exposition grounds 
“just as easily as out-of-towners 
now go from their own homes to 
their local post-offices,” we are in- 
formed. 

It’s going to cost out-of-town 
visitors a good deal less than usual 
to come to New York by rail dur- 
ing the period of the Fair. Very 
substantial reductions in passenger 
rates of all classes for distances 
greater than 250 miles from New 


York—30-day first-class round trips 
as well as 30-day round trip coach 
rates, and week-end excursion 
coach rates for distances as low as 
50 miles from the city—have been 
fixed by the railroads’ Trunk Line 
Association of New York, and by 
the Central Passenger Association 
of Chicago. The rates set by these 
associations apply to all lines in 
their territories. 

The Southern, Western and New 
England associations and the Cana- 
dian lines have not yet held their 
formal meetings to establish their 
World’s Fair rates, but are ex- 
pected to follow the lead of the two 
associations whose territory covers 
a wide area east of the Mississippi 
and west of Albany, New York 
City, Washington and Norfolk. 


First-Class Rates 


The reduced rate, first-class 30- 
day round trips will be sold only 
between June 1 and Sept. 30; but 
the reduced day coach rates will 
apply from Apr. 28 to Oct. 28. The 
rate per mile, in each direction, for 
tickets valid in upper berths, will 
range from 2.69¢ for distances 
from 251 miles to 300 miles, down 
to 2.48¢ for distances over 950 
miles. The rate for tickets valid in 
lower berths and chair cars will 
range from 2.98¢ per mile in each 


direction for distances between 251 
and 300 miles from New York, 
down to 2.70¢ for distances over 
950 miles. 

The regular first-class fare of 
3¢ per mile will apply for distances 
within 250 miles of New York City. 
The reduced first-class fares will 
apply going and returning by either 
the same route, or returning by 
certain diverse routes; and stop- 
overs will be allowed at all stations 
on going or return trip or both. 


Health Safeguards 

Facilities for attending to every 
medical emergency, from a finger- 
scratch to childbirth, will be pro- 
vided at the New York World’s 
Fair 1939. There are to be 10 first- 
aid stations on the grounds, a 
large corps of physicians and sur- 
geons, nearly 100 nurses, 10 motor 
ambulances and a mobile X-ray 
truck to speed to the scene of any 
accident. 

More than a dozert babies will be 
born at the New York World’s Fair 
1939, it is expected by the Fair’s 
department of medicine and public 
health. The department will be all 
prepared to deal with these emer- 
gencies. Six such babies were born 
during the Century of Progress 
Exposition at Chicago. 





New York World's Fair Exhibit of the Metropolitan Life. 
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